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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 





Sz. OHN” Sf COLLEGE. —103;d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
attached, by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
ee pee, Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 

hips for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
on e President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 

HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute o; Garey aspecialty. Reference is 

made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 

school building, on en, Square, is especially at- 
——— and is very near the Institute. 

tion also for College (with or without 

Greet) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, a0 men Street. 
HE CA BRIDGE SCHO 
(Private—for Girls. ‘s 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
a H. LEE, TUTOR FUR HARVARD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Co: 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. — TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed qsourdin to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES 8.GARLAND, Master. 


F:ducational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
EL TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
—On the summit of the Chelton Hills, near 
ilade phia, Bound Brook route to New York. 'Com- 
Spates uildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rick, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
aS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
lish, French, and German Boerding- -School 
~~ ana es —_ —— it. 28, 1891 
udents prepared for college. Ampie grounds for 
mw... exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 











FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS. VAN PELTS AMERICAN 
Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the ens of the Luxembourg, and being in a cor- 
ner house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity 
of the Sorbonne, where are given free lectures, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is 
the hoe a National Theatre, and two of the best 
art schools, makes this locality especially desirable 
for students. Mrs. Van Pelt has secured the services 
of a refined lady (a thorough French and music 
teacher) who will assist her in making French the 
lan, ge of the family and will also accompany 
ladies to the lectures and assist them in takin 
notes. Those who 2 not wish to speak French will 
have a separate ta 
For references andcircular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 





GERMANY, Schwerin (3 hours from Hamburg). 

WO GERMAN LADIES, CLERGY- 
man’s daughters, wish to receive as boarders a 

few young ladies desirous of studying German, Mu- 
sic, nting, ete. First-class masters obtainable. 
Court opera and theatre. For prospectus apply to 
Professor T. M. Drown, Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, or address Fraiilein WALTER, Liibsche trasse, 

65, Wismar, Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MosEs TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








Teachers, etc. 
LADY, SPEAKING BOTH FRENCH 


and Italian perfectly, is desirous of accom- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL. FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. KNappP, Prin. 


peneee POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laboratories 
FREDERICK B. KNapPpP, 8S. S. (M. I. T.), Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 





R AND MRS. OHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. rmerly Miss Howard’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worces 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. ‘Genesee Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 





CHUSETTS, Worc 
OHN W. DALZELL’ s PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific Behool. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard La 
ICHIGAN WILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A thoroughly equipped College Pre tory 
ee, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 


emies 
“Tee sent upon application. 





OnI0, Cleveland. 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLEs F. THWING. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers oiatin and unde 3 


and boctares on Philosophy. 


sics, bo omen | OL 
nt’s apparatus — 


Gymn: 

Fellowships 8 Crate 2 $500) In Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathema History, and Biology. For Program, 

address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA Gormantows, | Seeaeeyaee, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten A 

ISS MARY E. STE VENS* BOARD- 

ing and School.—24th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr Colle The Bryn Mawr entrance 


examinations are held in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





panying a — abroad after May 1,in the capacity 

of t mpanion, or chaperone. Has had a 
large experience in travelling in foreign countries, 
and would be willing to act as guide. Has been giv- 
ing lessons in several branches, particularly in 
French and Italian, | in this city for several years, and 
has the very best of references. Address LISBON, 

care of Put Publisher of the Nation. 


LITERARY W EEKL i ABOU Yi TO 
occupy an especially attractive field of great 
oeeeiee. would communicate with a gentleman am- 
itious in journalism and with some capital, Salary 
pi “hustler.” Address ‘ WE EKLY," Box 290, the 
Nation. 


HE WIDOW OF AN AUSTRIAN 

officer desires a position as companion to a lady, 
or to travel. She was educated in Dresden, and 
speaks English, French, and German. Address C. B, 
care care of Miss C CHASE, 71 Pinckney  St., Boston. 











Mig W. STONE Tutor for Har- 





vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


R SEPTEMBER.—12 PROFS. OF 
Math,, 3 of Chem., 3 of Geol., 1 of Chem. and Mi- 
neralogy, >for Assaying and Metal. ..5 of Latin, 3 of 
Greek, of Science, - ig Eng., 3 of Hist. and Polit. 
Science, 3 of Mech. 5. ot iy siecs, 7 Directors 
of Music, 18 Prin. of H.8., 28 H.S, Assists. Lowest 
onbery of above, $800; highest, $2,900. We have been 
asked to name candidates for these places. Also many 
sitions for Principals, Superintendents, grade 
eachers, oe. ete., ete. For further partic u- 
larsaddress C.J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 

tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 








Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union | Square, N New York. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass..3 Union Square, 

z. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago =: and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angel es, Cal. 100-page Agency 
anual free. EVERETT O. ‘Fisk & Co. 

WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress C.B. RuGGLEs & Co., gi uece Hotel Building), 

Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, oO. 


a MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
160 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 
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benef Three Important New Books 
ge e Ks E. 
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; Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator 
Cotton ress Fabrics By EpwarD WHyYMPER. With Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various 
S e artists and engraved by the author. 8vo, $6.00. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 


Mr. Whymper's great book is now ready. It was 
announced for publication last fall, but it was found 
impossible to issue it at the time expected. The value of 
the book, both as a narrative of thrilling adventure and 
as a record of scientific discoveries, is such as to give it 





; . ° the widest popularity; and it will increase still further ‘ 
F ) is ‘ mt > . . - 
. Plain, Stripe, Check, and Plaid, the reputation of the author of the famous ‘ Scraybles 
UNEXCELLED FOR BEAUTY OF TEXTURE, Sag Aly { 
AND DURABILITY. Hon. THEoporE Rooseve.t writes: ‘The story of his 
travels, of the hardships he endured, and the ¢triurgphs,he 
if “FRERES KOECHLINS.” achieved, is of interest not only to mountaineers, but abso to 
3 ‘ ‘ all lovers of manly adventure."' 
; Printed Organdies, Mulls, and Sateens, 
Colored and Str ped Batistes, 
COTTON CREPONS AND CREPES. The History of Literature 
§ By THoMas CARLYLE. Lectures delivered April 
5 Striped Percales and Cheviot ailing RE CAE ee 
i to July, 1888. 12mo, $1.00. Now published 
a Shirtings f 
H for the first time. 
4 PLAIN AND FANCY PIQUES. ‘* Many will say that it is the clearest and wisest and 
4 most genuine book that Carlyle ever produced.’'—Jvivs 
i ae H. Warp, in the Boston Herald. 
E 


“It abounds in luminous criticism, elevated moral 
iO ’ ovat r t 5) bt reflections, and keen suggestions.’’— Boston Beacon 
y bd ** Written in Carlyle’s best manner.''—N. ¥. Times 


‘* Delightful reading throughout."'— Phila. Press 


NEW YORK. ‘Of exceptional interest.''— Hartford Courant 








MADE BY THE 
} — Gocoasee 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
' opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 


and allowed to remain for several days. CHARLES SCRIBN ER’S SONS . 743° 745 Broadw ay, N. Y. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations vee eye Serayeee ene aa a 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO READY Te Wee enw wn WOW READY: a 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. Xenophon’s Hellenica, E°S5 \s\ib DR. HENRY KIEPERT'S 

basis of the edition of Biichsenschiitz, by CHARLES a . 
E. BENNETT, Professor ot Classical Philology in AT LAS A N T I O U U 4 
W BAKER & CO Dorchester. Mass Brown University. Square Svo. 240 pages. Price | * 
® i | 5 ° by mail, postpaid: Cloth. $1.50; paper, $1.20. Full cloth, $2.00. 
Tens odi ition, 128 pages, paper, price by mail, post- . 
pal 5 cents. 


f ee te CREE aoe | Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
| | site neat pos ae Series of Greek NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
rLUs, P M t Di Weecek- 
bs “ein, translated by Prot FD: Alien, ‘Ph. D. of } SI LV E R, BU RD ETT & CO. 
vare niversity 


THIRD EDITION READY 
Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 12mo, $1.25. at 








The distinguished author of ‘ The Light of Asia‘ finds in the roman 
tic life of Egypt and Japan the themes for nearly half of the poems in 
this volume. They have all the throbbing intensity of passion, the glow- 
ing Oriental imagery, and the melodious rhythm which have given extra 
ordinary popularity to the author's other poems 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


—B LB LOD OD OO OD AA el el el el rl dl ell alll ll ll el Oa ae ie he ee i he i i RRR DD 


























PLATO'S GORGIAS, by Gonzalez Lodge, Ph.D., As- 6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, i 
PI ANO FO RTES sociate in Bryn Mawr College. ine tech enkiehed: t 
hy é ’ HOMER'S uaa. aa IV.-VI., by Prof. Thos. D. ; ave just pubiished: ; 
§ 2. T Seymour of Yale University. | ; 
4 DEUALSED Ie PLATO'S PROTAGORAS, by Prof. James A. Towle, | The Laws of Thought ; ' 
J r 7, >) r B.A., of lowa College | ‘ > > ; ; 
Pe TON E, TO UCH, WORKMAN SHIP, -_ wy AGAINST CTESIPHON, edited by Prof. | or, Formal Logic. By Prof. W. one of St. ; 
N. 4 . B. Richardson, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. } Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Mailed for exa- J 
; AND DURABILITY. EURIPIDES’ IPHIGENIA AMONG THETAURIANS, | son on receipt of 50 cents, 
. Baltimore. New York. by Prof. Isaac Flagg, Ph.D. of the University of | t 
' 22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. | Califormia. ey pe BLISHERS. | _Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, e 
i G ce a — "laa ; 
Washington, 817 Market Place. ry oston, coum Yo ork, and Chicago. | To receive the current & 
- numbers in a conve- H 
JUST OUT: nient (temporary ) form. 4 
F | REES SPRING PLANTING 7 Substantially made, a 
f Fre pemirbene re - heU.Ss besides bound in cloth, with . 
P it & Ornamental. Teneral stock in the besides " i . ¢ 
¢ many Novelties. New JVustrated » ? Tus Narion stamped om bs" 
and descriptive pric = General THE ANGLO-SAXON EPIC. the side in gold. Holds £ 
Cutalogue containing i m portant Translated from the Heyne-Socin Text by JomN | about one volume. Pa- : 
information for planters, FREE. Lessuik HALt. 


> 5 eos 1 op pers easily and neatly 
GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY, m ees adjusted. Sent, post- 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, NewYork. | | D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, | paia, on receipt of 75 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. cents, 
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PHOENIX MuTuAL LIFE INSURANCE 


OF THE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1892, 





COMPANY 











ASSETS. 
a CO IN isos is vn lon'k's ib a'd bi-S SNe ORE ae ROE + OSG CCUe ashe vA DECa NRA cR Seas ko ewacedsdbvedoceesets $5,514,451 73 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force. ......cccccseccccccccccvccccccccccccccce PAcebsnevesmeberesevesuccrressnvesteevcers 799,652 92 
ic aca dain sanded a ao ek 0 40 i 50.5896 b0 Sr Wk bAEED APART SEER NG Cn6 ab bOddseRe oe pees ON Tae Os Leber eee pecKeecoeee 14,600 00 
a WS od Sino: cou iole Nb. 0.05 04 6 pew ae de bes FCs ce be edee bebe ENKe ES Sas ecee pe CORSO oe 1,087,456 50 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and toc PPeREDEAD saSeeeEN OE wet aedecesehe Gevebnsevhas tipi wens cbesowenatsoncesic'eap ee ts cs 1,738,429 49 
Rs Saeko thao 4 6 oak eG Ses io 6 10 N E ASUS Td 6b ERO 046s OENEN CLARE COMERS (054 bb50c be 50d 000 Ke Sass 5456050005 0sbK ee cence 171,820 00 
a at aS ee Yaak avai eath 4% Choice sins Vs000's nb'o0e ious SSN be eSS SRG ed Law 0E sp osens LEP eehasTRES ARP adel Wess) eae Obes os 374 83 
ENE aos 56 ois ay sins na onan va SERS CORES Hos EKA NS WHE ORE RTE t hee ese Kce eC Me Shieh Grlcbhes Malan cat Kereesunceris 378,298 69 
Add: 05,084 16 
Sins Vedas ak Gena Metis CHOP SOUR, 5.55 sooo cn ceicccccccsocecsecasvccccsyeecescnosssdaccecsedececess 467 00 $9705,084 
ee ara kh hs ia h Wd eS WEES ole bueS LO HK HELADS IA REDO UDEETSD CEES OER RN CAEN EADS edi enw eit 161,920 37 
PS cre Sela. dais 'e'nis'd SOAS Sa GRUNT BENE DH PESO EU HASGDEG BtENO bebe Ciws bee kess 78,362 13 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Sanrverty Pecans coh sakio Resbines) Spe cew UEMLee obesnnaessxisens dhdnseacces de eces es 736 75 355,486 25 
I 6 in aio ehh ete 6s Ue ee ae aan Ge ceebo’ breed “nusesesesabadbeyeents $10,060,570 41 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest (Conn. and N. Y. Standard)............cececccscvevcccevceceees $8,778,258 00 
ee ict as Waa ik g Cialis 4's 555 Skip Gin ae bie alk oS ad WEG Civ xo a. 0's ou b aio'einnie niecieln .0d:'s'esSa¥euaRelesie ds 98,398 00 
ei lnrn csc ako sus ins cham aeaes hidee rena kie kipclens bh esiescsi wie bebehiesvesieieeesexeenuecks 12,518 00 
Loading on outstanding and deferred Premiums and other Liabilities. ...............cccccccccccccccccccvccevccesees 32,205 43 
ee ee ns scan caceierenntsrnneanecestokhGeennseenssoonesadvncsesstscudessesnesoues 537,952 42 9,459,331 85 
ee Gi ehis Cis sey sgh u bk ss YOERS TA AR ae ene weer shehes CReee vanes yas ures paket $601,238 56 
This Com has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO 


POLICY-HOL E} S, and SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $31,000,000. 00. 


Potsotes tesned in W601... sc ccccccccues 2,886 
64 per cent. 


Percentage of gain over 1890.... 


In 1891 the business of the Company shows an increase in each of the following items: 


Assets, Surplus, 


New Premiums, 


Renewal Premiums, 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 


Insurance written in 1891..... $5, 266,345.00 
Percentage of gain over 1890.. 55 per cent. 


Insurance Written, 


Policies in force.......... 18,369 
Insurance in force, $27, 102,425.00 


Insurance in Force. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





The Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York, 





Is to-day, as it ever has been, 
the Leading Typewriter. Care- 
fully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous 
machine. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST OF OUR ‘‘PARAGON” 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, early and recent. Correspondence 





solicited. A. H. Rorrg & Co., Boston, 
ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
saleby ° lending and songs West 10th 8t. oe a 





THE FORUM. 
APRIL, 1892. 


A Review of My Opinions, 
Edward A. Freeman, 


The Crisis of the Democratic Party: 
Campaign for a Principle, 
Hon, William L. Wilson. 


The Democratic Revolt in New York, 
Frederic R. Coudert. 


How the New York Senate was Cap- 


tured, Matthew Hale. 
Our Anthracite Supply and ~ Distribu- 
tion, oseph S. Harris, 


President of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 


The Germans as Emigrants and Colonists, 
rof, F. H. Geffcken. 


The Free Trade Tendency of William II., 
Poultney Bigelow. 


The Learning of Languages, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
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The Week. 


A BLOW s0 destructive as that which the 
Bar Association has inflicted on Judge 
Maynard has never, we believe, overtaken 
a judicial officer in this country, because 
no such tribunal has ever sat on judi- 
cial delinquency. Conviction on impeach- 
ment before the Federal or State Senate 
would be much less serious morally, 
although involving the loss of office and 
salary. A Senate is a political body, 
composed mainly of men in no way pre- 
pared, by training or character, for the exer- 
cise of judicial functions, and almost sure 
to make up their minds, to some extent at 
least, under the influence of considerations 
not furnished either by the law or the evi- 
dence. But the Committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation which has tried Judge Maynard's 
case are lawyers of the highest standing at 
the American bar. They would, if converted 
into a bench of judges, constitute a tribunal 
such as has not in many a long day, if ever, 
been seen in this State or any State in the 
Union. Moreover, seven out of the nine 
members belong to Judge Maynard’s own 
political party. Their unanimous condem- 
nation has been almost unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Bar Association, in itself a 
picked body of lawyers. The verdict would 
be, fora man of any moral sensitiveness, 
absolutely crushing. 





The offence of which the Committee con- 
vict him is defined by the Penal Code, as 
they remorselessly point out, as grand lar- 
ceny in the second degree. Any man who 
had the moral or mental constitution which 
the office of judge, even in its lowest 
stages, calls for, would, on hearing what 
the most eminent members of his own pro- 
fession thought of him and what the whole 
intelligent community is thinking of him, 
either resign his place and go into obscurity, 
or resign it and challenge a trial in a crimi- 
nal court. We fear Judge Maynard will do 
neither. He will sit still, render decisions 
which nobody will respect, draw a salary to 
which the mass of his fellow-citizens think 
he is not morally entitled, secure in the ap- 
proval of Governor Flower, Senator Hill, 
Judge Earle, and his companions in misfor- 
tune, the members of the Canvassing Board. 
But none the less the air in his court and 
in all courts of the State has been purified 
by the Committee’s report. It has lashed 
before it ‘‘the lazy elements which were 
stagnating into pestilence.” It has shown 
that there is still, even when the days 
seem darkest, a public conscience some- 
where which can be counted on to make 
itself thoroughly heard in times of danger, 
necessity, and tribulation. The community 
has been laid under obligations to the Bar 


Association which will not soon be forgot- 
ten, not for finding Judge Maynard guilty, 
but for taking a great case out of the at 
mosphere of politics, and deciding it with 
absolute indifference to political considera- 
tions and consequences. 


Lord Salisbury’s final ‘proposal is that 
he will-renew the modus vivendi, with 
a provision that the arbitrators shall be 
asked to decide, over and above the ques 
tions already submitted to them, whether 
the United States Government hss in 
flicted ‘‘wrongful loss” on British sub 
jects in Bering Sea, and whether the Bri- 
tish Government has inflicted wrongful 
loss on American citizens, and that each 
side shall pay damages for such wrongful 
loss as may be charged to it. This seems 
reasonable enough. But he adds a warn 
ing that in the meantime he adheres to his 
old position that the right of seizure and 
search of foreign vessels does not exist on 
the high seas. The Harrisonian doctrine 
that this power, which we denied to British 
cruisers in the most celebrated controver 
sy of this century, when exercised on behalf 
of Africanslaves,we may ourselves proper- 
ly exercise for the protection of the Elkin 
sian seals, does not really call for argu 
ment, and does not receive it. What the 
organs say is, that they are going to ex 
ercise it, ‘‘ by golly,” whether it is lawful 
or not. 


Some people are wondering whether 
there is any such person as the Secretary 
of State in Washington at the present 
time. The latest published correspondence 
between our Government and that of 
Great Britain on the Bering Sea question 
does not bear Mr. Blaine’ssignature. It is 
signed by Mr. Wharton as Acting Secre- 
tary. It is true that Mr. Blaine is ill, but 
he is not too ill to sign his name or to have 


long a correspondence on this subject he 
would follow it to the end, it being his 
official duty to do so. It is just possible 
that he disapproves of Mr. Harrison's 
Jingo policy and his attempt to force the 
doctrine of mare clausum on Lord Salis- 
bury pending the arbitration, after he 
(Blaine) had expressly repudiated that 
doctrine, and that this is the reason why 
his name is not appended to the latest 
correspondence. It is not forgotten that 
Mr. Blaine took a position of dignified 
conservatism in the Chilian dispute, and 
that his relations with the President at 
that time were nearly as ‘‘strained” as 
those between the United States and Chili. 
It is surprising if true that the Plumed 
Knight has become a conservative force 
in the Government, while the Presbyte- 
rian elder has become a firebrand. It 
makes a great difference whether you are 





a Presidential candidate or not. 


it signed by somebody for him. One | : : 
, - . : , 2 iad ‘© | Texas incident illustrates the wisdom of 
would supm at after carrving on so | : 

' suppose that alter carrying on | courage and conviction on the part of a 





The first convention in the West to 
choose delegates to the Democratic Na 
tional Convention was held in North Da 
kota last Thursday, and elected men every 
one of whom is strongly for Cleveland. A 
resolution was adopted declaring it ‘the 
sense of this Convention that ex-President 
Grover Cleveland is preéminently the best 
representative of Democratic principles 
In this attitude and action North Dakota 
sets an example which it is evident will be 
followed very generally by the older States 
in that partof the country. Except so far 
as twoor three States may choose deleca 
tions committed to at least complimentary 
votes for ‘‘favorite sons,” the West pro 
mises to stand solid for Cleveland in the 
National Convention. What is more, its 
delegates seem likely to go to the Conven 
tion this year with a strong purpose to 
make their influence felt 


The election of Mr. Mills as Senator from 
Texas is far more than a personal victory 
for theman. Itis the verdict of ** the ban 
ner Democratic State of the Union” upon 
the issue between the two factions in the 
party. It meansa deliberate and emphatic 
declaration by the masses of the party in 
that great commonwealth,in favor of rele 
gating silver tothe background and making 
the national campaign this vearon the tariff 
issue. Noman in the Democratic party 
has been so conspicuously the representa 
tive of one element in the organization as 
Mr. Mills, and there were in Texas, as 
everywhere else, men who supposed that 
he could be beaten because of his pro 
nounced stand. The question was carried 
tothe people, and their answer was so un 
mistakable that the reactionists were over- 
whelmed, and all opposition to Mr. Mills 
Like the v ictory for 
Senator George on the sub-treasury scheme 


tinally disappeared 


issue in Mississippi a few months ago, this 


public man 


The Iowa Republicans have finally de- 
cided to stand by prohibition, and conse- 
quently to Keep that question as the lead- 
ing issue in State affairs.) The Senate, 
through the codperation of three Republi- 
cans with all the Democrats, recently 
passed a high license and local-option bill, 
and there has been a chance that it might 
go through the House by a similar combi- 
nation. But when the bill came up Tues- 
day week, the Republican side was solid 
against it, and it was indefinitely postponed 
by a strict party vote. The Republicans in 
the House were between the devil and the 
deep sea. On the one hand, notice had been 
served upon them by Republicans who be- 
lieve in prohibition that any one who voted 
against it would commit political suicide. 


| On the other hand, they had been warned 
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by many prominent Republican politicians 
and journals that the party would be ruin- 
ed unless it should unload prohibition. 
Apparently the Republican Representa- 
tives put their own supposed advantage 
before the interests of the party. It is a 
notorious fact that many of them consider 
prohibition a failure, and believe in the 
wisdom of substituting high license; but 
they had been threatened with the ven- 
geance of the prohibition Republicans if 
they should dare to vote according to 
their convictions, and they recorded them- 
selves against a bill which they really 
favor. It remains to be seen whether 
the course such men have adopted may 
not prove disastrous to themselves as well 
as to the party. The people ultimately 
find out how a _ Representative really 
stands on a public question, and have 
a supreme contempt for the man who 
votes one way when he believes that he 
ought to vote the other. 





Gerrymandering has never suffered a 
worse blow than was administered by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin last week, 
when it declared unconstitutional the act 
passed by the last Democratic Legislature 
redistricting the State for legislators and 
Congressmen in the most grossly partisan 
manner. Having carried Wisconsin with 
a sweep in the ‘‘tidal wave” of 1890, the 
Democrats set out to fix things so that 
the Republicans could not recover con- 
trol of the Legislature, even if they 
carried the State by a large majority. 
In order to accomplish this end, they disre- 
garded the fundamental requirement of 
the Constitution, that Assembly districts 
shall be bounded by county lines; cut up 
counties, lumped together parts of coun- 
ties, made Republican districts large in 
population and Democratic small, and in 
general made as unfair an apportionment 
as ingenuity could devise. The perform- 
ance was repugnant to the popular sense 
of decency, and the unanimous decision of 
the highest judicial tribunal in the State 
shows that it is as unconstitutional as it is 
unfair. The fact should not escape notice 
that the three Democratic members of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court united with their 
two Republican associates in thus annul- 
ling the act of a Democratic Legislature 
and defeating the plans of the Democratic 
managers. 





Rhode Island is not only the one State of 
the Union which now holds her State 
election during the first six months of 
the year, but also one of the fast dimi- 
nishing list of States which still refuse 
stupidly to ‘‘lump” elections in Novem- 
ber. Hence in this Presidential year her 
State contest, to be decided on ‘the 
first Wednesday of next month, takes on 
a certain national character, especially 
as it involves the reélection of Senator 
Aldrich, an active promoter of the Force 
Bill. The Democratic vote in the State 
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during the last few years has been con- 
siderably increased from two causes: first, 
by an Australian ballot law which has 
checked the purchase of votes, in which 
the rich Republicans of the State have been 
proficient and lavish; and, secondly, the 
substantial removal of the old property 
qualification by a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted four years ago. In 1889 the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, in a 
total vote of 43,114,had the large plurality 
of 4,419, yet failed of a majority and lost 
his election in the Legislature, where the 
Republicans had a majority of ten on 
joint ballot. In 1890 the Democrats had a 
plurality of 1,560 in the popular vote, and 
chose their Governor through the Legisla- 
ture. But last year, although they had a 
plurality of 1,254, the majority against 
them in the Legislature was no less than 
51 in a total legislative membership of 109. 
Even in the Legislature of 1890, though it 
was Democratic on joint ballot, there 
was a Republican majority of 10 in the 
State Senate under the curious Rhode Isl- 
and system which gives Providence, with 
a population of 132,146, a State Senator, 
and a Senator also to Jamestown, with a 
population of 707. 





Legislative Governors, therefore, are the 
rule in Rhode Island, and ‘‘Carry the Le- 
gislature ” is the cry of the parties, parti- 
cularly in a year like this, when a Federal 
Senator is to be chosen. Thus local, State, 
and national questions come to be queerly 
intermixed. A Rhode Island voter who 
wants to elect a Democratic Governor 
may have to seek that result by support- 
ing a bad candidate for the Legislature; 
or a voter who opposes the reélection of 
Aldrich, but wants a Republican Governor, 
finds himself in practice between the ham- 
mer and anvil whether he votes the Re- 
publican or the Democratic legislative 
ticket. Thus such considerations as per- 
sonal feud or friendship, or the local stand- 
ing or lack of it of a candidate for the Le- 
gislature, under the “majority system” in 
Rhode Island, disguise the popular verdict 
just as they do in Connecticut. This year 
will be the first ‘‘ hot” election in Rhode 
Island held under the new ballot law 
which was passed in 1889. The outcome 
will be watched with extreme interest, 
taking place in a State notoriously cor- 
rupt, and where, as in many other 
commonwealths, the Democrats have a 
natural majority of the votes, and the 
Republicans the money and a much 
stronger party machine. The canvass is 
already disclosing suth Republican tactics 
as the hiring of all the large halls in 
Providence for the last two weeks of the 
campaign, ‘‘free railroad trains,” and 
special efforts of a not too ethical nature 
by the same party to capture the new 
French-Canadian voters. 





Maine continues to illustrate the folly of 
enacting laws which are not sustained by 





public sentiment. A year ago Neal Dow 





succeeded in getting the Legislature to 
pass a bill which was going to stop liquor- 
selling ‘‘sure,” because the liquor-seller 
would have to go to jail every time he was 
arrested and convicted. Twelve months 
have passed, and more liquor is sold than 
ever. The reason is that the people do not 
sustain the law. On the one hand, juries 
will not convict though the evidence of 
guilt is plain, because they do not think the 
offence worthy of imprisonment. On the 
other hand, the judges themselves are so 
loath to inflict the penalty when conviction 
is secured that they will not send the crimi- 
nals to jail, even though it seems questiona- 
ble whether they legally enjoy any discre- 
tion in the matter. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court presided at the recent 
term of court held in Bangor, a city where 
the liquor traffic is conducted openly, and 
he let off all of the sellers who were con- 
victed, upon payment of fines, not a single 
jail sentence being imposed. A district 
lodge of Good Templars has passed reso 
lutions declaring 


‘* That we view with indignation the action 
of the Presiding Justice of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court at the February term held in Ban- 
gor, as tending to bring into disrepute our pro- 
hibitory laws, and defeat the ends of justice, 
said action being in our minds arbitrary and 
legal, and in utter defiance of all law and 
right, nullifying the law and preventing the 

unishment of the criminals who have engaged 
in the liquor traffic in defiance of the expressed 
will of the people.’’ 





The Good Templars further resolved that 
the action of the Chief Justice was “ ille- 
gal, unrighteous, and subversive of the 
rights of the people who desire to see the 
law rigidly enforced,” and declared that 
“we will earnestly call upon our represen- 
tatives in, the Legislature to inquire into 
the matter, and take such further action 
as the facts ascertained demand.” As to 
the legality of the action in question, most 
people will incline to the view that the 
opinion of the highest judge in the State 
is more valuable than that of a Good 
Templars lodge. The important fact in 
the matter is, the readiness of the Chief 
Justice to avoid imposing the severer 
penalty when he might have done so. In 
this he only reflects the dominant senti- 
ment of the community, for everybody 
knows that an overwhelming majority of 
the people in Bangor do not believe it is 
the fair thing to send a man to jail for 
selling a glass of whiskey. So long as this 
remains the feeling of the community, it 
will be useless for Good Templars to adopt 
resolutions, or Legislatures to go through 
the form of enacting statutes. 





The ‘‘ White Cap” outrages in Indiana 
still continue. The latest occurred in 
Crawford County, and was perhaps the 
most extraordinary on the list. A band 
of men seized one Mattox on a charge of 
stealing, and dragged him some distance 
with a rope around his neck, when they 
discovered that he was innocent, and 
released him, after making themselves 
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known to him and exacting a promise 
that he would not betray them. Mattox fin- 
ally concluded that such a promise was not 
binding, and gave the names of his assail- 
ants to the Prosecuting Attorney. The re- 
markable feature of the case is that among 
the names are those of two preachers, one 
County Commissioner, and two other well- 
known citizens, who are church members. 
Four of the number have been arrested and 
held to await the action of the Grand Jury. 
Although these outrages have been perpe- 
trated in Crawford County for years, the 
Indianapolis Journal says that this is the 
first earnest movement which has been 
made to break up the White Caps. In all 
its aspects this White Cap business is one 
of the most surprising phenomena ever 
known ina presumably civilized commu- 
nity, and it is a terrible reproach to the 
State of Indiana that such outrages have 
been permitted year after year without 
any serious effort to stop them. 


The ‘“‘maple-sugar vote” in New Eng- 
land is greatly dissatisfied with the work- 
ings of the McKinley Law. That mea- 
sure removed the duty on imported sugar, 
but offered the home producer a bounty as 
compensation. But the new system does 
not suit the Vermont owners of maple 
groves at all. They complain that they 
are being ruined by the pauper maple- 
sugar of Canada. Congressman Powers 
drew this alarming picture of the situa- 
tion in a speech delivered in the House a 
few days ago: 

‘* The maple-sugar production of Vermont is 
about 15,000,000 pounds. The production of 
Canada, just across the line, is 20,000,000. 
But the possibilities of production in Canada 
are perfectly astounding; 100,000,000 pounds 
might be produced there; and since this boun- 
ty was given to the maple-sugar producer 
there have been ten car-loads of maple-sugar 
imported into this country from Canada 
where before there was but one. It is import- 
ed to the city of Chicago, and there adulterat- 
ed, and is sold, as I am told, through the West 
for Vermont maple-sugar.’”’ 

So desperate is the situation of the Ver- 
monters that Mr. Powers has introduced a 
bill to restore the old duty and to repeal 
the bounty. One of his objections to the 
bounty system is that the red tape necessary 
in order to get it compels the producer to 


forfeit more than two cents a pound if he un- 


were restored,so as to keep foreign sugar out 
and leave the market to our own product, 
then our maple-sugar producers would be 
vastly better off than they are now.” All 
of which illustrates again the difficulty of 
suiting people by any device to put money 
in their pockets by way of the Federal 
Treasury. 


Again has British justice been taking a 
turn at literature, though this time its de 
cision is not so bewildering as some others 
we have been obliged to record. The pub 
lishers of the London Literary World were 
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sued for £1,000 damages for libel, the 


said libel asserted to consist in their | 


review of a certain book. This was en 
titled ‘Roughing it after Gold,” and was 
written by a Capt. Devereux, though pub 
lished under an assumed name. His griev 
ance was two-fold : first, his book was re 
viewed under the head of ‘‘ New Novels,” 
although it purported to bea faithful record 
of actual experience; and, second, the re 
view stated, in substance, that the author 
was, on his own showing, a barefaced 
liar. The doughty Captain thereupon 
wrote the publishers, revealing the mar 
tial authorship of the volume and de 
manding a retraction. Not satistied with 
the partial disclaimer which he received, 
he brought suit as stated. But on the 
witness-stand he was obliged to admit on 


} 
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number of América en Paris, a Spanish 
periodical published as the organ in France 
of Spanish Americans. It reviews the 
gushing days of the Pan-American Con 
gress, and the stern realities of the M 
Kinley Bill, with its retaliatory clause 
which followed, runs over the  diplo 
matic relations of our Government with 
Hayti and Chili, and takes up the 
recent levying of discriminating duties 


on the products of Colombia, Venezuela 


jand Hayti. It says No one has a right 


to complain when he is abused or insulted 


in any place where he has gone to treat as 


fanegual with one who is stronger than he 


cross-examination that one incident in the 


book—a description of election methods in 
Chicago, and of hisown experience in run 
ning for office in that city—was highly col 
ored, and, in fact, the thing that was not 
Thereupon the learned Judge asked the 


case, and when those incorruptible free 
men answered in the negative, gave judg 
ment for the defendants with costs. This 
fable teaches that a critic sometimes knows 
how to classify a book better than its 
author; and also contains the moral that 
it is foolish to sue a writer for calling vou 
a liar, only to have it proved in court that 
the charge was true. 


At the time the correspondence in re 
gard to the Spanish treaty was made pub 
lic, it was seen that a clause in Mr. Blaine’s 
last letter declared that the President 
would take into consideration the Spanish 
request for lower duties on Cuban tobacco, 
and that ‘this matter will be the subject 
of a separate note.” It was alleged by some 
that this meant, what it certainly did not 
expressly say, that the President would send 
a special message to Congress on the subject 
How the Spaniards themselves came to 
have the idea that such was the meaning 
of it may be seen from a letter of the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, made 


| public in the course of the recent debate 
lose the early market on maple-sugar, and | 


in the Spanish Senate. The letter was 


} 

| dated April 30, 1891, and gave a recapitu 
dertakes to secure the bounty. Mr. Powers | 
declares that, ‘‘if the old tariff upon sugar | 


lation of the negotiations leading up to 
the treaty. It then said that Mr. Fos 


| ter, the special envoy, ‘‘ promised, in the 
|} name of his Government. that the Presi 


dent of the republic would make use of his 
authority to ask Congress, on its reassem 
bling, to make the reduction in the duties 
on tobacco which the Spanish Government 
so much desired.” This promise was not 
kept, and it would seem to be in order for 


| the two gentlemen who were responsible 


for making it and then breaking it, to ex- 
plain their conduct 


Fraternity with Claws” is the sug 
gestive title of an article printed in a late 


is, and who has already shown his style of 
conduct The writer savs that if “ans 
one in Spanish America behewed in. the 
sincerity “of the friendly professions of the 


United States, he never heard of him, and 


i that, if there ever were such a credulous 


individual, the truth must have dawned 
upon him at last. In the case of Chili, he 


says, the “* Washington Government impos 


| ed its will, and violated in the most sham 
jury if they saw anything in the plaintiff's 


less and tlagrant manner the laws of inte 
national intercourse recognized bw all 
civilized nations After this has come 
the enforcement of retaliation. although 
in the case of Colombia, and probably 
Venezuela, preéxisting treaties were there 
by overridden \ person who should act 
in this way in private affairs, says the 


article, would be considered as ‘either 
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to win them <« 
dened by the weight of its protectionist chains, 


it desires to get them to help carry the load 
That is the whole of it Time will tell if our 


republics allow themselves 


Argentine securities have been picking 
up in London for the past few weeks on 
the strength of a reported improvement in 
Argentine finance and commerce. There 
appears to have been a rally to some ex 
tent, due in part to the apparent settling 
of the political question, the starting 

up of new industries, and the expansion of 

agricultural production. Some impor 
tant experiments in tobacco-growing point 

to an increase of resources in that di 

rection, while the discovery of coal 

fields, so considerable that the railway 
companies have declined to renew their 
contracts with English mine-owners for 
the supply of their fuel, and the working 
of some rich salt deposits near the harbor 
of San Blas, mark other encouraging de 
velopments. Still, the gravity of the situa 
tion should not be forgotten. Argentina 
is now paying no interest whatever on her 
foreign debt, yet even so is running be 
hind. On the basis of the estimates for 

1892, a deficit of $1,000,000 is to be looked 

for; and when we remember that an esti 

mated surplus of $10,000,000 for 1891 turn 
ed out to be a shortage of $600,000, this 
' forecast is far from reassuring. 
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THE END OF FREE COINAGE, 


THE country passed a dangerous crisis last 
Thursday, when thesilver-men in the House 
of Representatives were forced to post- 
pone their attempt to pass a free-coinage 
bill, after a tie-vote had been taken on 
the question of tabling it. This vote was 
more favorable to the friends of sound 
money than we had anticipated. Most 
people had expected a majority of about 
twenty in favor of the Bland Bill, while Mr. 
Bland himself had been reckoning on for- 
ty. The Republicans came up to the fight 
nobly, and gave all of their votes, except 
eleven, against the measure. Sixty-six 
of the 148 votes cast against it were Re- 
publican. The eleven who voted in fa- 
vor of it were either from the silver-pro- 
ducing States or from the far West, except 
one, Mr. Vincent A. Taylor of Ohio. If 
this gentleman had voted with his party 
the bill would have been killed instead of 
being postponed. By the subsequent de- 
cision of Speaker Crisp not to report a 
closure rule for a vote on the Bland Bill 
unless a majority of the Democrats in the 
House should request it in writing, it has 
practically been killed. 

While awarding to the Republicans the 
credit they well deserve for their action,so 
nearly unanimous, on this bill, we must 
extend congratulations to the anti-silver 
Democrats for the splendid fight they 
have made. In this struggle the names of 
Tracey of New York, Williams of Massa- 
chusetts, Harter of Ohio, Rayner of Mary- 
land, Brawley of South Carolina, and Cock- 
ran of New York will be long remembered. 
And it serves as a fresh illustration of 
the recuperative power of the nation that 
all of these names, except that of Mr. 
Tracey, are new in this controversy. Not 
one of them, except Tracey, was in the last 
Congress, and not one, except Tracey and 
Cockran, has been in any previous Con- 
gress. Among the Southern Democrats was 
one brave man whose lofty course recalls 
the example of Mr. Lamar in 1878. Mr. 
Lamar was then Senator from Mississippi. 
His Legislature had passed resolutions in- 
structing him to vote for the silver bill of 
that day. He said he could not conscien- 
tiously do so, nor could he conscientiously 
refrain from voting. He believed that 
casting his vote against the bill would be 
signing his own political death warrant, 
but he nevertheless did cast it as his con- 
science told him was right. His State 
not only forgave him, but took him 
into higher confidence than ever, and 
promoted him by successive steps to the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, where he now sits. In like 
manner Mr. Brawley has come forward, 
and after delivering one of the most con- 
vincing speeches against the Bland Bill, 
cast his vote against it at every stage. 
There is something touching in the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Brawley’s speech. He said: 


‘*Tf by my voice and vote upon this bill I 
have failed to satisfy the wishes of any portion 
of my constituents, and if my course herein puts 
anend to my public service, as many of my 





friends warn me that it will, I wish those of 
my people who have honored me with their 
confidence to know that my conclusions have 
been reached after most careful considera- 
tion, moved by the most sympathetic re- 
gard for their interests and wishes. There 
has been the strongest and most subtle tempta- 
tion to earn their approval by hypocritical 
conformity with what is represented to be their 
will; but my convictions as to the injurious 
effect of this bill have been so strong that such 
mendacious compliances have been impossible 
to me, and dear as their approval would be to 
me, I hold my conscience higher than their 
praise.’’ 

There is one man on the other side of 
the chamber who has won golden opinions 
from all sorts of people, namely, ex-Speak- 
er Reed. From first to last he has fought 
the Bland Bill on principle, not on grounds 
of mere party expediency. He has battled 
against the measure in order to beat it, 
not merely to ‘‘put the Democrats in a 
hole.” Whatever step was parliamentary 
and calculated to prevent the bill from 
becoming a law, he has advocated and 
urged upon his party associates. In this 
he has shown the highest party wisdom. 
The business in hand is too serious for 
trifling and dodging and “skirmishing 
for position.” Silver has taken another 
tumble, having fallen to 39 pence per ounce 
in London, and 854g cents here. At this 
rate the bullion value of a silver dollar is 
only 65% cents. To take any step, orcast 
any vote, which may subject the fortunes 
of the people, their savings and their wages, 
to such a fluctuating standard of measure- 
ment cannot be good party policy for 
either Republicans or Democrats. 

Looking at the subject in its broader 
aspects, we think that the country has pass- 
ed the point of danger, not merely for this 
Congress but for all Congresses and all 
time. As there was a culminating point 
in the greenback craze seventeen years 
ago, so, we think, has the culminating 
point in the silver craze been reached 
and overpassed. Discussion, real discus- 
sion, where silver is not a side issue, but 
the main thing, is fatal to it every 
time and in every place. Discussion 
killed the greenback heresy in Ohio in 
1875. It killed the silver heresy in the 
same State last year. It has killed it 
in the House of Representatives now—a 
House that was proclaimed to be ‘‘two- 
thirds silver” when it was elected (al- 
though elected on another issue) in the 
autumn of 1890. The American people 
are not prepared to sanction the principle 
of paying a hundred cents of debt with 68 
cents worth of anything. The more that 
principle is discussed, the fewer votes will 
be found for it either in Congress or at the 
ballot-box. 





THE MORAL OF JUDGE MAYNARD’S 
FALL. 


WE do not believe it would be possible to 
explain how a man of Judge Maynard’s 
position and antecedents came to commit 
the offence of which the Bar Association has 
found him guilty, without going back to 
the extraordinary growth of unscrupu- 
lousness in politics which we have been 








witnessing during the last ten or fifteen 
years. This unscrupulousness had its ori- 
gin in a tradition of the war cherished 
by a great many Republicans, and in 
some degree excusable, that Democrats 
were a kind of traitors whom it would 
be highly unsafe to intrust with the 
conduct of the Government, and who, 
in fact, if they got into office, would 
probably destroy the public credit, and 
distribute the contents of the Treasury 
among old slaveholders and ex-rebels. 
This notion in some degree accounted for 
the process by which Tilden was defeated 
in 1876, and it was made to do more and 
more service as the party grew weaker 
with the country. It played alarge part in 
the operations against Cleveland in 1884, 
when it died out. 

But it did not die out without calling 
into existence a new type of Republican 
politician, of which Messrs. Quay and Reed 
and Ingalls are good specimens, each in his 
own field, who hold that anything that 
will beat the Democrats is lawful, that no 
man need be ashamed of any perversion or 
evasion of the law, or disregard of pre- 
cedent, or abuse of power which helps 
his party to get what it wants. Ingalls 
committed the folly of putting the creed 
of these people into words, in his fam- 
ous ‘‘iridescent dream” speech, and suf- 
fered for it; but the others secretly ap- 
plauded him. They held with him that 
in politics as in war all was fair that 
succeeded. Quay carried the election 
of 1888 on this theory, and Reed ruled 
the Fifty-first Congress on it. Reed’s per- 
formances were worse in their influence 
than Quay’s, because Reed is a man of 
good personal character, as Quay is not, 
and because they were public, while 
Quay’s were secret, and because they were 
accompanied by an immense amount of 
bullying which exasperated the Demo- 
crats all over the country to the last de- 
gree and made them thirst for vengeance. 
They were humiliated by their apparent 
helplessness. Their managers were taunt- 
ed with inferiority to the Republicans in 
‘“‘smartness,” and upon the ease with which 
they were cozened and put down. There 
thus grew up in their ranks a longing for 
tricksters who would match Quay and Reed 
and Dudley as cheats and bullies, and ‘‘ get 
there ” somehow. 

If we are not greatly mistaken, it is 
this which explains that most mysterious 
phenomenon of American politics—the 
rise of David B. Hill to a commanding 
position in his party. If it does not 
account for this rise, certainly nothing 
else does. Hill, according to our view, 
came forward to supply a new party 
want—that is, a leader thoroughly com- 
petent to fight the devil with fire, and 
familiar with all the tricks of the political 
game as the Republicans were playing it, 
and as he had long played it himself on 
the ward and county stage. Ideas, or 
opinions, or eloquence, or magnetism were 
not required of him. All he was asked 
was if he knew how to bribe, to ‘‘ deal,” 
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to make false counts, and, in short, by 
hook or by crook, to make majorities. He 
showed the wax on his finger-ends, the 
marks on the cards, the way of getting 
the aces up his sleeve, and produced a very 
complete thimble-rigging ‘‘layout.” He 
proved so satisfactory to the new school 
that he received one bit of political prefer- 
ment after another— 
“and moving up from high to higher, 

Became on Fortune's crowning slope 

The pillar of a party’s hope.” 

It was not wonderful that Judge May 
nard’s imagination was affected by the 
apparently brilliant success of this dis- 
graceful career. It surely seemed as if the 
true road to glory was traced out by Hill's 
tracks. It appeared after the November 
election as if the Democrats had been 
so dazzled by Hill's juggling dexterity 
that they had thrown overboard in dis- 
gust the one candidate produced by them 
in thirty years whom the country at 
large recognized as both a statesman 
and an honest man, and had resolved, 
in fact, on dismissing all ‘‘eminent coun- 
sel,” and having their work hereafter 
done by shysters—like the firms in the 
dry-goods district who now send their 
lawyer in the cart to seize the goods when 
they hear of the sudden failure of one of 
their customers. There was, in truth, fora 
month after the last election, as we all re- 
member with shame,much chuckling in the 
Democratic ranks over ‘‘ Dave” Hill’s dex- 
terity. It was not till he began to prepare 
for his ‘‘snap convention,” that is, to pick 
the pockets of his own companions, that 
disapproval of his ways began to develop 
itself. 

It is not surprising that Judge Maynard 
and evensuch men as Mr. John Bogart and 
Mr. Rice should have been deluded into the 
notion that cheating was to be no longer 
damaging to reputation. They, one might 
say naturally, seized the first chance that 
offered itself of winning some of Hill’s 
fame. But they camea little too late. The 
public forbearance was exhausted ; the pub- 
lic conscience had waked up to a perception 
of the frightful consequences to the State 
and nation of further continuance on the 
path of competitive knavery and fraud. 
Judge Maynard’s own profession felt the 
necessity of arresting him and bringing 
him to justice. There is no calling put 
in such peril as the lawyer’s by the de- 
struction among men of mutual faith and 
confidence, by successful defiance of the 
law. The action of the Bar Association has, 
therefore, come upon the political world 
like the action of Moses when he found 
the Israelites had in his absence set up the 
golden calf. He slew three thousand 
of them in spite of the excuses of Aaron, 
who said they insisted on his making 
‘‘gods for them who should go before 
them, for as for this Moses, the man that 
brought them up out of the land of Egypt, 
they knew not what had become of him.” 
So Aaron manufactured a golden calf for 
them, and doubtless all the weak heads 
thought a good-sized golden calf was as a 
leader worth ten Moseses. 
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SINKING FUNDS. 

THE Nineteenth Century for March has an 
interesting article on the dilemma in 
which the London Metropolitan Council 
finds itself. Greater London, as it might be 
called, is an aggregate of parishes which 
has had a sort of unification of municipal 
interests (represented by the Metropolitan 
Board, now Council) for less than forty 
years. For general improvements, such as 
the building of sewers, the Council was au- 
thorized to borrow money and to establish 
sinking funds therefor. These metropolitan 
stocks, issued at 34g and 3 per cent. interest, 
are now above par. The law is explicit that 
the Council can raise money by taxation 
only for the exact difference between its 
income and outgo. In the former it must 
include all interest on investments, and in 
the latter a stipulated amount for pur 
chases of stock at or below par for the 
sinking fund. The Council lent its 
money to the vestries within the popularly 
understood, but not the corporate, limits 
of the city, and since the rate of interest 
on its loans exceeded the rate on its public 
debts, it took the difference towards pay- 
ing the premium on the stock purchased 
for the sinking funds. This the Nineteenth 
Century says has been declared illegal, so 
that the whole of the income of the Coun 
cil, from whatever source derived, must 
be credited in its accounts before the rate 
of taxation can be determined. 

This leaves the annual appropriation for 
the sinking funds from taxation without 
the usual investment, since the public 
debt is above par and by law no premium 
can be paid and charged in the tax budget. 
This Metropolitan stock comes due in 
1929 and must be paid from sinking funds. 
The Council under the present law has two 
courses open to it. One is to continue lend 
ing money to subordinate parishes. The 
difficulty here is that it will be impossible 
to collect all this large amount of money 
from these various debtors, so as to 
have in hand the cash necessary to 
pay off the public stocks in that year. The 
investment 1s no doubt safe enough, but 
a municipality does not levy taxes in 
order to invest the proceeds. The sole 
aim of the sinking fund is to pay off the 
public debt at maturity, but not before; 
and if its sums cannot be used to buy in 
its own debts at a premium, it is by no 
means easy to say what should be done 
with such large amounts of money. Even 
if uninvested, the taxpayers lose the inte- 
rest on such part of the public debt as 
would otherwise be purchased. 

Another course before the Council, and 
one pursued by that body, is to lend the 
money to itself by using the sinking funds 
for further improvements instead of creat 
ing new debt. But in this case the funds 
so used are credited<o a sort of construc 
tion account, and this account by law is 
liable to the public debtors the same as a 
sinking fund would be. This practically 
leaves the difficulty as great as ever, for in 
1929 the actual cash must be forthcoming 
from that account or from the particular 
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sewers, etc., covered by it. This recalls 
the sinking-fund cases in New York city, 
in which it was contended that the city 
sinking funds should be deducted from 
the city’s total debt before the limitation 
of 10 per cent. on the assessed valuation 
should be applied 

One of the suggested remedies in the 


London case is a Parliamentary law allow 
ing the Council to purchase its debt in the 
open market at a premium. Very likely 
this would be better for the taxpayers 
than letting the funds lie idle or investing 
them in loans which could not be turned 
into cash at maturity of the municipal 
debt; yet this premium paid represents 
just so much loss to the municipality, for 
the creditor would have to accept par in 
the end. In spite of all this, the English 
writer is firm in the belief that all mu 
nicipal debts should by some means 
sinking funds presumably—be paid off 
in sixty years Dr. Price advanced 
his theory of sinking funds a century ago, 
and though his views were afterwards 
critically examined and materially modi 
tied in public practice, there vet remains a 
feeling that a sinking fund has a myste- 
rious efticacy for the removal of debt in 
national, municipal, and corporate affairs 
Mr. Henry C. Adams, in his excellent work 
on ‘ Public Debts,’ has made very clear the 
fact that governments have but one 
source of revenue-—taxation—and so far as 
the expedient of laying aside moneys for 
the extinguishment of a public debt tends 
to confuse this fact, the practice is mislead 
ing. Cossa, in his work on * Taxation,’ says 
of sinking funds: 

‘The complexity of the system, the ex 
penses, the application of the funds for other 
uses which is inevitable in economic or politi- 
eal crises, and the need of fresh loans have 
almost always neutralized the advantages that 
were expected to result from this much-ex- 
tolled extinction of the public debt."’ 

The question of the wisdom of establish 
ing sinking funds while borrowing fresh 
money may be illustrated by the practice 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, one of the few railway com- 
panies which keep up large sinking funds 
carefully. In 1890 the direct application 
from income, together with the interest 
on the company’s own bonds kept alive 
in those funds, amounted to more than 
2 per cent. on the share capital. At the 
same time the company,is issuing other 
bends for further extensions and improve 
ments. It would be difficult to show a good 
economic reason for such a policy. The 
stockholders certainly lose a possible divi- 
dend, while the lien of the bondholders is 
not made more valuable, because the prop- 
erty is worth more than the mortgage in 
any case. It should be borne in mind that 
national and corporation finance rest on 
different bases. The Federal Government 
is not ‘‘in business” in the sense that a 
railway is. We may agree that a nation 
ought to pay off its debt, without thereby 
committing ourselves to the theory that 
a corporation ought to do the same. 
Mr. Adams, in one of his statistical 
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reports to the Inter-State Commission, 
speaks of our railway debt as ‘‘ coming to 
be a perpetual encumbrance on the indus- 
tries of the country”; yet his theory just 
alluded to, that there is no debt payment 
possible except from revenue, applies also 
to corporate affairs. Our railways. could 
clear off their bonded debt from earnings 
only by increasing their tariffs so as to earn 
annually an extra sinking-fund charge, a 
course we all know to be impossible. 
Turning bonds into stocks would not alter 
their character as capital, but would de- 
prive the shareholders of the advantage of 
obtaining money at a low rate of interest, 
thus leaving to themselves any profit re- 
maining. 

A municipality, as to its finances, occu- 
pies a position midway between the gene- 
ral government and the private corpora- 
tion. A city raises its revenues from taxa- 
tion like the nation at large, but also may 
enter upon a business undertaking like 
the supplying of water and gas to its citi- 
zens, and may properly charge to the citi- 
zens benefited a sum sufficient to pay run- 
ning expenses and to contribute something 
towards the extinguishment of that particu- 
lar debt. But on the question of the general 
debt of the city, that part that approaches 
nearest to national financiering, it is not so 
clear that the establishment of a sinking 
fund adds all that was expected towards the 
solution of the problem. The constitutional 
limitation put on borrowing is much more 
of a safeguard to holders of municipal debt 
than any sinking fund can be, and with 
the rapid increase of wealth and popu- 
lation among our American cities it is a 
question whether under this limitation we 
need any further taxation for contributions 
to such funds. So far as London is con- 
cerned, to an outsider its difficulties seem 
largely technical; so that what that aggre- 
gation of parishes really needs is not sink- 
ing-fund refinements so much as full 
harmony of interests in what are really, 
though not yet altogether legally, matters 
of municipal concern. 





THE DECAY OF PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
NERISMS. 
WE do not remember whether Carlyle, in 
his book on the clothes-philosophy, ex- 
plained the origin of the old idea that each 
profession should have its distinctive dress. 
It may have been due to an unconscious 
imitation in human society of nature’s 
method of ‘‘ protective colors” in the ani- 
mal world; so that a man need be in no 
more danger of taking a lawyer for a 
clergyman than a bird is of snapping up 
a poisonous caterpillar in the thought 
that it is a nutritious worm. However 
that may be, there can be no question that 
the use of a professional garb is rapidly 
passing away. Its greatest persistence has 
been in the two most conservative of all the 
professions—the ministry and the law—but 
even there it has lost a great deal of ground. 
In this country, at least, full-bottomed wigs 
and the dress of the old-style lawyer, such 
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as the late B. H. Brewster used to ar- 
ray himself in to the end of his days, 
are now a pure anachronism. And as 
for the ministry, the alarming experience 
of the Westerner who hunted all day in 
company with a doctor of divinity with- 
out once ‘‘ suspicionin’ thet the chap b’long- 
ed to the prayin’ gang,” is growing more 
possible every year. We need not stop 
to point out the same process in other call- 
ings. The accentuation of a man’s pro- 
fession by his dress is mostly a thing of 
the past. 

But this outward and visible sign is only 
a witness to an inward change even more 
striking. There used to be certain mental 
presumptions and prejudices connected 
with the several professions—a sort of 
lofty assumption of privilege, an air of pro- 
fessional mystery, a kind of waving away 
of the uninitiated—which were no less a 
mark and accompaniment of a particular 
calling than was a peculiar garb, but which, 
with that, have been very greatly broken 
down. Thus it used to be very common 
for a theologian to make some fine-spun 
distinction, and refuse to accept the infer- 
ences which the ordinary reason would 
draw from: it, on the ground that only the 
‘theological mind” was fitted to pass 
judgment apon it. When Lyman Beecher 
was introducing his improvements into 
Calvinism, he put forth the proposition 
that the Creator did not desire the damna- 
tion of the non-elect ‘‘ in itself considered,” 
but did, ‘‘all things considered.” He was 
naturally indignant when some non-theo- 
logical mind posted placards in Boston 
representing him, first as an angel of light, 
labelled ‘‘ Lyman Beecher, in himself con- 
sidered,” and then as a messenger of dark- 
ness, with the inscription below, ‘‘ Lyman 
Beecher, all things considered.” Those 
were days in which privilege of clergy 
could be pleaded with some effect; but 
few theologians nowadays would claim 
exemption for their arguments from the 
ordinary canons of logic. 

This city and State have recently seen a 
curious instance of the survival of a simi- 
lar idea in the legal profession. A clear 
statement of fact was before the public, 
upon the strength of which the press in 
general and the mass of intelligent men 
pronounced a judicial officer of the State 
guilty of a villany, if not a crime. But 
there were those who came forward to tell 
ordinary people that they had no right to 
an opinion on the subject because they 
had not a ‘“‘legal mind”; and they there- 
upon proceeded to becloud the matter 
with a technical argument in defence, 
bristling with citations of cases and prece- 
dents. Luckily, the committee of the 
Bar Association, with at least as large a 
stock of ‘‘legal mind” as Judge May- 
nard’s defenders, swept away the obfus- 
cation with which it was sought to en- 
wrap the subject; but the important thing 
to notice is, that they came back to 
the same simple statement of actions 
and their natural interpretation, which 
had all along been dwelt upon in the press, 
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and which had served to justify the popu- 
lar verdict of condemnation. The entire 
incident is a very wholesome rebuke to the 
unfounded claim that a professional opi- 
nion of the morality of an act, or set of 
acts, is of more value than the judgment 
of any mind of average intelligence. 

This is by no means to deny special apti- 
tudes or attainments, or to impeach the 
value of expert and specialist work upon 
which so much of advance in knowledge is 
founded. There is- undoubtedly such a 
thing as a ‘‘legal mind,” in the sense of a 
mind naturally endowed with the power 
to grasp general principles of law and to 
deduce their fruitful consequences; and 
when such native powers are severely 
trained and fed by the results of pro- 
longed industry, they go to make up a 
legal specialist of a high order. Such a 
lawyer’s opinion of what the law, in any 
given case, is, or was intended to be, of 
the constitutionality of a particular enact- 
ment, or the legality of a novelty in legisla- 
tive or corporate practice, must necessarily 
be worth more than an ordinary man’s. 
Yet observe that what this amounts to is 
really only that he is best competent to 
tell us what the facts actually are; his 
judgment of the moral bearings of those 
facts may gain nothing from his excep- 
tional legal attainments. 

There is often a surprising failure to no- 
tice that a necessary implication of our 
modern system of specialists is, that a 
man out of his specialty is no better than 
any other person. Thus it was hailed as a 
knock-down blow for the pretensions of 
modern scientists when a distinguished 
lawyer declared, some years ago, that he 
had examined the writings of Darwin 
and Tyndall and Huxley, and found their 
conclusions not borne out by their evi- 
dence. What he meant was, that their 
conclusions could not be proved to a jury 
under the strict rules for the admission of 
evidence; not seeing how many of the 
propositions of modern science are built 
upon inductions of the widest scope, that 
necessarily include a great deal of moral 
and cumulative and analogical evidence of 
a sort which no judge would let go before 
a jury in a murder trial, but which is abso- 
lutely irresistible to the mind not tied down 
to the technicalities of legal evidence. Yet 
Tyndall himself did not stick to his last 
any better than the lawyer, when he es- 
sayed to lend his scientific authority to 
the condemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
bills. Itis soeasy, said the cynical French 
critic, not to write a five-act play, and it 
might seem in like mannerto be very easy 
not to think you knew everything because 
you know some things better than any one 
else; yet experience shows that it is one of 
the hardest things in the world for some 
men. 

We might show how the tendency away 
from professional affectation has had great 
effects in other callings than the legal 
and clerical. The novelist or the poet 
of to-day does not need to assume an air 
of peculiar wisdom, or maintain an ap- 
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pearance of great mystery about his art, 
any more than he needs to wear a dirty 
collar and long hair. The editor does not 
need to have it supposed that he is always 
seated at his desk, in telephone communi- 
cation with all the world, surrounded by 
the accumulated learning of the ages, and 
making ‘‘copy” with the inspired air ofa 
man sitting on the Delphic tripod. All 
around there is a decided gain in simplici- 
ty and unaffectedness. The old profes- 
sional mannerisms linger on the scene only 
to be laughed at. Men were never so much 
respected for knowledge gained by tireless 
and long-continued application, and were 
never so much ridiculed for owl-like airs 
of supernatural wisdom, or for pretending 
that they are exempt from the fallibility 
and limitations of other mortals. 


AN ATTEMPT TO NOBBLE THE NaA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. 
Lonpon, March 5, 1892. 

THE fame of Mr. Tate, millionaire sugar- 
refiner and patron of modern British academic 
art, may not have reached America, but for 
the last year or longer no name has been more 
prominent than his in the English art-world. 
Coming forward as a public benefactor, he has 
been treated, his friends complain, as a public 
nuisance. Having made a munificent offer to 
the Government, first of a collection of pictures 
valued by himself at I do not know what phe- 
nomenal sum, and next of £80,000 to build a 
gallery worthy of it, he raised, no doubt great- 
ly to his own surprise, such a storm of abuse 
and opposition that to-day comes the news of 
the withdrawal of his offer. The story, inte- 
resting because it reveals a healthy reaction 
against the old British sentimentalism in deal- 
ing with all art matters, may be briefly told. 

Mr. Tate, having accepted the Royal Aca- 
demy as his standard and possessed himself of a 
long series of ‘‘ pictures of the year,’’ felt that 
it was selfish to reserve these treasures solely for 
his own delight, and presented them to the 
National Gallery. Of the generosity of his 
intention there could be little question; of the 
benefit of his gift to the nation there was far 
less certainty. Besides, he hampered it with 
conditions: the Trustees of the Gallery must 
take all his canvases or none. Now, too often 
the ‘‘ picture of the year’’ is far from being a 
picture of all time, and the Trustees, with the 
good sense that distinguishes the present man- 
agement of the collection in Trafalgar Square, 
politely but firmly refused the gift. They 
already feel the disadvantage of similar pre- 
sentations and bequests made and accepted in 
the past. Their refusal, welcomed by the few, 
was violently criticised by the many at the 
time, and this criticism to Mr. Tate represent- 
ed the eagerness of the British public to enjoy 
his rejected masterpieces. To establish a gal- 
lery of British art was the next proposition, 
and an anonymous benefactor, who in the 





course of a few days turned out to be Mr. Tate | 


himself, came forward with a promise of 
£80,000 to build the necessary gallery, where 
British art could rally round his collection and 
be freed from the contamination of foreign 
schools, if the Government would provide a suit 


able site; and here again—fortunately asit now | 


turns out—Mr. Tate made his conditions: he 
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mittee to be formed chiefiy from Royal Aca- 
demicians represented in the collection—need 
be hung. As has since been said, the jingle of 
golden guineas dazzled the Government and 
the public alike. But still there was more 
than one hitch. The original idea was to 
gather together in Mr. Tate’s gallery not only 


the pictures given by him, but all the genuine | 


British masterpieces from the National Gallery 
and the South Kensington Museum, thus 
despoiling two fine collections. But again the 
Trustees of the former institution objected, 
and there was so loud an outery from in- 
fluential quarters against such vandalism 
that this proposition was dropped. Then a 
new unlooked-for difficulty arose. Mr. Tate 
and the Government could not come to terms 
upon the question of site. One place after 
another was suggested and refused by either 
the former or the latter. Fora vacant lot on 
the Embankment, which would have answered 
the city, its owner asked too extravagant a 
price. The piece of ground at South Kensing- 
ton which Mr. Tate decided would please him, 
the Science Department, with some show of 
righteous anger, declared had been promised 
tothem. And soit wenton. Mr. Tate would 
not build his gallery where he could, he could 
not build it where he would. With the re- 
opening of Parliament the matter was once 
more brought before the Government. Last 
week Mr. Goschen wrote to offer Mr. Tate a 
plot of land near the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, for which the nation would have to pay 
£15,000. To-day is published Mr. Tate's 
answer, declining not only to build on the piece 
of land suggested, which seems to him wholly 


inadequate, but to build at all or to give his | 


pictures to an ungrateful country: he with- 
draws his offer. 

While disapproval of the site finally selected 
is given by Mr. Tate as the reason for this step, 
a clause in his letter referring to the ‘* in some 


” 


respects uncalled-for opposition ’’ aroused by 
his scheme, supplies the real explanation. 
The opinion of the younger artists and art- 
critics, who are fast becoming a power in the 
land, was strong against his Gallery, and in the 
end they have carried the day. The war was 
fierce, for Mr. Tate had his supporters and de- 
fenders, but that many of these were found 
among dealers and time-servers who call them- 
selves critics was scarce an argument in his 
favor. For a month past the daily and weekly 


papers have been discussing the matter with | 
great earnestness and vigor, as it was known | 


that upon the new decision of the Government 
depended the ultimate fate of Mr. Tate's now 


notorious collection. If his pictures were real- 


ly great works of art, there would have been 


no opposition whatever; but they are chiefly 
the productions of popular painters of the day, 
whose fame in many cases is already on the de- 
cline, and in the course of another generation 
they would prove as greata burden upon the 
nation as the pictures of Sheepshanks and 
many another well-meaning man who has pre- 


sented or left his private collection to the | 
It is safe to say that not more than | 


country. 
two would, as works of art, ever find their way 
into the National Gallery. When the plan of 


the one and only Gallery of British Art fell | 


| through, then it was said, why not let Mr. 


was to be the judge of the suitability of the | 


site seletted. On the other 
agreed that only those of his pictures which 
were passed by a certain committee—the com- 


hand, he now | 


Tate's collection form the nucleus of a British 
Luxembourg? At a glance this proposition 
seemed plausible enough. But has not London 
already this nucleus in the pictures bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest Fund and hung at South 


Kensington—or rather would it not have, if the | 


Fund were managed as it should be’ Besides, 


the wretched daubs and rubbish that fill the 
e 





; ’ 


German Luxembourgs, started in similar 
fashion, should serve as an awful warnin 
against making a private collection the founda 
tion for a public gallery; that is, if the publie 
gallery is to be of the least value or service to 
anybody. Sentimentalists may exclaim at the 
generosity of the gift; practical men should 
consider its intrinsic merits and ultimate ef 
fects. That enough practical men to make 


their influence felt in sentimental England 


have been found is a triumph An excellent 


precedent has been established, and far more 
good has been derived from Mr. Tate's offer of 
his pictures than if they had become the prop 
erty of the nation. N. N 


Correspondence. 


CONFESSIONS OF A MYTH-MAKER 
To THe Eprror or Tue Natron 

Str: One of the favorite situations of the 
modern novelists is the awakening of a once 
respectable character to its own turpitude; the 
sudden revealing of an unsuspected moral dis 
integration, the final result of a long series of 
bad acts. Tito denies his connection with Ral 
dassarre in the Rucellai Gardens; Bartley Hub- 
bard finds himself disgraced in the Cleveland 
station; MacPherson discovers that he is 
known to be the writer of Ossian. I felt my 
self Tito, Bartley, and still more Mac! 





erson, 

when I read Mr. Samuel Willard’s letter in 

the Natien of March M4, on ‘tA Myth of the 
Confederac ’ ‘nder such painful circu 

stances the only solace of the 
criminal himself uy he macn 

tude of his offence. But even that comfort is 


denied me: I cannot conscientiously feel that I 
am entitled to such an advertisement as a suc 
cessful circulator of reports ‘* false in every 
particular, ** of ‘‘fabrication,’* and ‘*slander,’ 
lof ‘‘the ex-post-focto manuf 


tory.’ 





However sensible of the compliment 





which Mr. Willard pays to my imaginative 


powers, it would be assuming to allow to go un- 


contradicted the insinuation that I invented 


the diverting episode of the secession of Jones 
County, Mississippi 
Nor have I even the lesser distinction, which 


seems also to be ascribed to me, necessary to 
repeat a story and then to refuse to give my 
| auth rity. One must be a very reckless of- 
fender who has not the fear of the Nation be 
t is quite true that Mr. Willard 


‘‘addressed a note, 


| fore his eves 
asking for the contem- 
| porary authority’ for my statement, but as the 
note, the only one I have ever received, reached 
me March 21, 1892, when the printed letter 
|} must have been already in type, my speedy 
and sufficiently explicit reply probably did not 
reach Mr. Willard in time for him to with- 
draw his letter. To be sure, his note is dated 
December 14,1891, and is post-marked, appar- 
Los Angeles, March 14, 1892°’; but I 
am not quite so devoid of humor as to charge 


ently, ** 


a presumably respectable man with a want of 
good faith for what any one must suppose is a 
simple accident; nor shall I write to the Post- 
master at Los Angeles for information without 
| giving Mr. Willard an opportunity of private 
| explanation. The only 
| whose character appears to be seriously in- 
| volved by Mr. Willard’s investigation are the 
‘*slandered’’ people of Jones County and Mr. G. 
Norton Galloway, historian of the Sixth Army 
Corps. 
zine of American History for October, 186, 
| (vol. xvi., pp 387-390) an article entitled ‘‘ A 


persons, therefore, 


Mr. Galloway published in the Maga- 
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Confederacy within a Confederacy,’’ from 
which I drew my statement in the New England 
Magazine. To judge from the picturesqueness, 
humor, and straightforwardness of the article, 
Mr. Galloway is abundantly able to defend 
himself, even against the principalities and 
powers of Mississippi. His account has the 
ear-marks of truth; and I am so lost to pro- 
priety as to believe it still, and to hope that it 
** will runa long while.’’ 

Recent events suggest a delicacy as to de- 
livering anything in the nature of a ‘* profes- 
sional warning,’’ having any personal bear- 
ing: ‘* Those be such desperate bloody-minded 
weapons.’’ May I venture, however, to lay 
down four canons for the guidance of the in- 
experienc’d who may venture into the paths of 
historical criticism ? 

(1.) Never make a statement which you can- 
not support by good authority, if challenged; 
it is right to be cautious, it is also convenient. 

(2.) Do not too hasiily accept the testimony 
of two persons who never heard of a thing as 
conclusive against one who has heard of it. 

(3.) If a stern sense of justice moves you to 
expose a fellow-craftsman we is engaged in 
‘* the ex-post-facto manufacttre of history,’’ 
be sure that your letters of inquiry are not also 
‘* ex-post-facto.”’ 

(4.) ‘*To Roast a Hare.—First catch your 
Hare.’’—Respectfully, 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, March 25, 1892. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


To THE Eprror or Tor Nation: 


Sm: No one who, in persistently advocating 
a cause, bas not felt the freezing effect of in- 

fference can appreciate the gratitude I feel 
o Mr. Harrison for furnishing a point of re- 

stance, or it might be better to say a staff to 
ean upon. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since I 
began to urge the importance of giving to the 
Cabinet officers seats in Congress. The same 
principle next presented itself with startling 
force in relation to municipal government. 
But it is only within a few years—in fact, since 
the appearance of Mr. Bryce’s book—that I 
have seen that the State governments furnish 
the most important as well as available point 
of attack. It is perfectly astounding, as one 
bores into the subject, to see how obvious and 
how imperative is the necessity for such a 
change. There is, however, one thing in the 
State government which makes the work 
much more difficult. The Federal administra- 
tion is organized on a sound principle—one man 
in every place, and that man appointed in a 
direct line of subordination, from the President 
down. All that needs to be done, therefore, 
at the cutset is to make a connection between 
the Executive and the Legislature. In the 
States, on the other hand, the heads of depart- 
ments are elected separately from the Governor, 
and are wholly independent of him. As ad- 
ministration under these circumstances is im- 
possible, the Legislatures have set up a num- 
ber of anonymous and irresponsible commis- 
sions which really govern the State. This dis- 
located administration has, therefore, to be 
got into working order before a responsible 
Cabinet in the Legislature can be thought of, 
and the former task is, perhaps, the harder 
of the two. There is another difficulty ¢om- 
mon to both the Federal and State govern- 
ments. The objective point is to strengthen 
the Executive, and thereby obtain greater per- 
sonal responsibility. Now, there are two things 
which by its nature a Legislature does not 





want and is thoroughly hostile to: one, 
strengthening the Executive; and the other, 
personal responsibility. It is, therefore, quite 
useless to try, as Mr. Harrison suggests, to get 
a bill through the Massachusetts or any other 
Legislature, or through Congress. The work 
can be done only in one of two ways: (a) by 
crusaders like William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, who shall arouse the people 
to compel the Legislatures and Congress to do 
the work; or, (6) by some Governor or Presi- 
dent who shall appeal directly to the people on 
behalf of his office. 

Mr. Harrison doubts whether much advan- 
tage would be gained. ‘‘ No system or agency 
can long keep our politics much above or be- 
low the level of our national character, and it 
is at least a question whether any change in 
methods or machinery would stimulate the 
essential elements of the stage of civilization 
which we have reached.’’ I cannot reply to 
this better than by a quotation from Macaulay 
relating to the first Parliament of William III. 
after the Revolution of 1688: 

‘¢ But the King of England could do nothing 
without the House of Commons. And the 
House of Commons, though it had hitherto 
supported him zealously and liberally, was not 
a y on which he could rely. It had, in- 
deed, got into a state which perplexed and 
alarmed all the most sagacious politicians of 
that age. There was something appalling in 
the union of such boundless power with such 
boundless caprice. The fate of the whole 
civilized world depended upon the votes of the 
representatives of the English people,and there 
was no public man who could say with confi- 
dence what the representatives might not be 
induced to vote within twenty-four hours. 

‘* The truth was that the change which the 
Revolution had made in the situation of the 
House of Commons had made another change 
necessary, and that other ee had not as 
yet taken place. There was Parliamentary 
Government, but there was no erp f and 
without a Ministry the working of a Parlia- 
mentary Government such as ours must al- 
ways be unsteady and unsafe. It is essential to 
our liberties that the House of Commons 
should exercise a control over all departments 
of the administration. And yet it is evident 
that a crowd of five or six hundred people, 
even if they were intellectually much above 
the average of the members of the best Parlia- 
ment, even if every one of them were a Bur- 
leigh or a Sully, would be unfit for executive 
functions. It has been truly said that every 
large collection of human beings, however 
well educated, has a tendency to become a 
mob; and a country of which the Supreme 
Executive Council is a mob is surely ina 
perilous position.’’ 

The remedy in this case was found in an 
Executive Ministry having seats in the Parlia- 
ment, and there are few things more interest- 
ing in political history, and none more in- 
structive, than the development of this Minis- 
try till it has become in this century the 
instrument of the greatest peaceful reform, 
in the interest of the whole people, which this 
world has ever seen. The whole history of 
France from 1789 to this hour is that of a 
struggle to work out this problem of establish- 
ing an Executive strong enough to govern, but 
held responsible to the nation. It is to be 
feared, notwithstanding the twenty years of 
the Third Republic, that final success has not 
been attained. We also in this country have 
got to work out the same problem, or go to 
pieces. G. B. 


Boston, March 25, 1892. 





CHAUCER’S AGE. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 


Str: In Prof. Lounsbury’s excellent mono- 
graph on the life of Chaucer (‘ Studies in Chau- 
cer,’ i., 32 f".), certain arguments are advanced 
against the assumption of 1840 as the birth- 





year of the poet. On p. 48 the author remarks 
that the only way to break the force of refer- 
ences made to Chaucer’s old age, both his own 
laments and the allusions of his contempora- 
ries, is to take the ground ‘‘ that the average 
duration of human life in the fourteenth cen- 
tury wasso much shorter than in the nineteenth 
that a man would then be termed old at a much 
earlier period than now.’’ A quotation to 
this effect is made from Hampole; and an ut- 
terance of Innocent III., two hundred years 
earlier, is shown to hold the same tenor. Such 
evidence, however, is condemned by Prof. 
Lounsbury as mere religious rhetoric, and use- 
less to prove the point. In this opinion we all 
cheerfully concur. But there is other evidence 
of a much more convincing character. I do 
not say that this evidence will dispose of our 
author’s assertion that the individual life was 
no shorter then than now (p. 49); but I feel 
sure that it will show what fourteenth-century 
people meant by old age. Jacob Grimm 
(* Rechtsalterthiimer,’ 416 f.) brings proof, for 
several Germanic races and for different times, 
that sixty and often fifty years were regarded 
as the terminal point of active manhood. From 
twenty to fifty for men, from fifteen to forty 
for women, said the West Goths, may be reck- 
oned as active life. Above sixty, ran a Ger- 
man maxim, men were come ‘‘ beyond their 
days,’’ or had “‘ arrived at their days.” An old 
German poet, after naming various stages of 
a life well spent, ends by saying: ‘‘ How 
fairly comes one to the fifty years!’’ Among 
the Romans, senectus began at fifty (see J. 
Grimm, iiber das Alter, K1. Schr. i., 190). An 
old German proverb, quoted in Grimra’s essay, 
says: 
“30 Jahr ein Mann 
40 Jahr stille stahn, 
50 Jahr geht Alter an.” 

Such popular wisdom is worth the rhetoric 
of a thousand sermons; and it shows how easily 
Chaucer’s friends might call him old at fifty, 
or even a few years earlier. When he calls 
himself old, we need not take him too seriously : 
think of Thackeray’s ‘‘ forty year.’’ 

It is almost superfluous to add that what I 
have written applies simply to the use of this 
particular argument, and not to the conclu- 
sions of Prof. Lounsbury in regard to the birth- 
year of Chaucer.—I am, etc., 

F. B. @. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, March 25, 1892, 





‘*PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA.”’ 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: We have lately flattered ourselves on 
the way in which we teach mathematics in 
America, and now it seems that we are to do 
so on the score of our psychology as well. 
Prof. Cattell, in your issue of March 17, pre- 
sented things in a very optimistic light, al- 
though there are at present not half-a-dozen 
institutions in the country where courses in 
scientific psychology are given. The kind of 
‘* psychology ’’ generally taught bears as little 
relation to science as the teachings of the 
‘* Metaphysical Medical College’’ bear to me- 
dicine or metaphysics. I have actually found 
one institution in which the only course in 
mental science was conducted with Bowne’s 
‘Introduction to Psychological Theory’ as a 
text-book. This little-known work is a tirade 
against the employment of scientific methods 
in psychology, and was written during an at- 
tack of what G. Stanley Hall calls ‘‘ hylopho- 
bia,’’ or ‘‘ materialism-madness’’; and I am 
sure that the author never dreamed of its being 
used as a text-book. The experience of many 
of us will suggest other places where the in- 
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struction is no better. Prof. Cattell does not 
do justice to the supporters of the new psy- 
chology, himself included. The difficulty of 
raising the standard in mathematics is com- 
paratively small. In psychology we have to 
struggle fur the first introduction of scientific 
methods; what this means when it comes to the 
question of an appropriation for a laboratory 
can well be conceived. To be sure, President 
Hall has founded two laboratories, of which 
the one at Baltimore no longer exists, and 
Prof. Cattell is to be credited with a like num- 
ber. But the success achieved by the pioneers 
ought not to blind us to the fact that by far 
the large majority of our so-called universities 
teach a psychology which would call a blush of 
shame to the face of old Aristotle, the father 
of the science, for the degeneration of his off- 
spring in the last two thousand years. To at- 
tempt to console ourselves by pointing out the 
entire lack of psychological facilities in Eng- 
land (except in the Cavendish Physiological 
Laboratory) is like trying to persuade the New 
Yorkers of the charms of bossism because the 
Czar of Russia is worse than Hill. 
Respectfully, E. W. SCRIPTURE. 


WOMEN IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Str: The ‘‘ woman question ’’ in Europe is a 
much more simple thing than in America; the 
head and front of the offending seems here to 
be that women desire admission to all the uni- 
versities. Yet this demand alone is so vital, 
so pressing, that you should really have a 
monthly bulletin from all the university cen- 
tres to note the degrees of progress in opinion 
and opportunity. The latest event of impor- 
tance here at the seat of the renowned Univer- 
sity of 2 tirich has been the installation of Dr. 
Emilie Kempin as privat-docent. This took 
place to-day at eleven o’clock in the audito- 
rium of the University. Mrs. Kempin is well 
known in America as a lecturer in the law 
school of the University of the City of New 
York. She made her second application for a 
privat-docentship here last fall and was ap- 
pointed, though not without opposition from 
the conservatives. The installation is an affair 
quite simple enough to suit the undemonstra- 
tive Swiss character; it consists of the first 
public lecture of the privat-docent, to which 
he (or now she) comes attended by the rector 
and by members of the special Faculty in 
which the candidate is to work, as well as also 
by the gloriously caparisoned verger, and to 
which the public also are invited. The audi- 
ence that came to hear Dr. Kempin discourse 
upon ‘‘ Modern Trusts ’’ was large, gave close 
attention, and showed appreciation by hearty 
applause at the close. I have heard that the 
students in law were specially pleased, and it 
is to be hoped that the new privat-docent will 
have a good number to attend her course in 
English and American law next semester. 

This is the first time that such an honor has 
been conferred upon a woman in German- 
speaking countries; and it is especially note- 
worthy because the University of Ziirich isa 
State institution. But it is the only university 
where such a thing could be done, because it 
is the only place where women are officially 
admitted. Here all doors are officially opened 
wide to women up to the examination and de- 


grees of doctor of philosophy and doctor of | 
medicine. But where in other universities a | 


woman now and then appears in the lecture- 
halls, it is always through the personal favor 
or invitation of individual professors. At 
Leipzig a larger number of women than else- 
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strong desire to hear the lectures of great spe- 
cialists, ask for permission to attend. They 
are never molested in any way, but their posi- 
tion is always an ambiguous one. 

In Baden a recent movement towards open- 
ing the universities of that Grand Duchy to 
women has awakened a great deal of interest. 
An exact statement of facts will perhaps ac 
count for some of the misapprehensions that 
have been caused. The ‘‘ Frauen Verein Re- 
form’’ of Weimar, under the leadership of 
Frau Kettler, sent to the Baden Landtag a peti- 
tion praying for the opening of the universities 
of Baden and for the founding of a gymnasium 
for young women. The petition was referred 
to a commission, and they reported to the 
Landtag that they were not in favor of open- 
ing the universities or of founding a gymna 
sium for voung women, but that young women 


gymnasiums for boys now existing. As to the 
attendance of foreign women upon the univer- 
sity lectures, the Commission said that their 
visit (der Besuch) should be exceptional and 
liable to recall at the will of individual profes- 
sors; and that such a visit should be allowed to 
those women of Baden who should have taken 
the Maturitdts examination. 

This report was not exactly recommended by 
the Landtag, but commended to the considera- 
tion of the Government. But the representa 
tive of the Government in the debate, while 
declaring that the Government was favorable 
to the advance of opportunity for women, and 
would keep further developments of the wo- 
man question in mind, still expressed timidity 
about taking definite steps until other German 
States showed a disposition to advance also, 
The stormy opposition, he said, on the part 
of university professors (presumably at Hei- 
delberg) to opening the doors to women would 
lead the Government to consider well and go 
slowly. I am quoting at present from memory 
of the report of his speech as given in the Ba 
den papers, but I believe I give the main fea- 
tures correctly. That something has been 
gained by the debate over the matter is clear, 
but perhaps not so much as has been reported. 
The Government is to consider the matter, but 
what its decision will be is uncertain. 

The petition of the ‘‘ Frauen Verein Re- 
form’’ emphasized the need on the part of 
women for scientific training, and because of 
this, perhaps, has gone out the word that scien 
tific and mathematical courses are open. Re- 
cent news from Heidelberg leads me to say that 
there are no women students there. At Frei- 
burg there have been two or three in the past 
year, but they were working in laboratories 
only as *‘ guests.’’ The Faculties of both these 
universities have to this time refused to con- 
sider the application of any woman for official 
recognition. 

There has been this year a movement in 
Austria looking towanis the opening of the 
university at Vienna to women, and the Empe- 
ror of Russia has within a few days given per 
mission for the refounding of the medical 
school for women in St. Petersburg, which has 
been closed since 1886. 

MARTHA Foote Crow. 

ZURICH, March 4, 1892. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 
| Str: The article in your paper of February 
25 entitled ‘‘An Interesting Question,’’ and also 
the letter in your issue of March 10 on ‘‘ The 
Education of Southern Youth,’’ I read with 





where brave public opinion, and, led by their | 


| 


} on the other side of the question 
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Permit me to say a few words 
Is it a fact 
that the young women of this generation are 


much interest 


| intellectually superior, that is to say, better 


educated, than the young men? That, as a 
whole, they are better read in certain branches 
of literature cannot be denied; and they cer 
tainly profit by joining literary societies, 
which, as a rule, men do not avail themselves 
of. But the question is, are they better edu 
cated? 

What is education? Is it not the acquiring 
of knowledge, irrespective of how it is ac 
quired? The young woman may learn more 
from the study of books, but the voung man 
who enters into business, whether in a profes 
sional branch or otherwise, is umdoubted)y re 
ceiving valuable information daily. Business 


is now reduced to a science, and requires study 


| on the part of the young man who would suc 
might take the Maturitdts examination at the | 


ceed, and experience is constantly thrusting 


knowledge upon him. His brain is necessarily 


kept ina state of activity. Is the knowledge 
thus obtained of less value to him, either as an 
exercise for the development of the mind or as 
information worth retaining, than that ac 


quired by the young woman wholly from 
books? It is obvious that the dearth of men in 
literary societies is caused by want of time on 
their part, while this is not usually the case 
with women, who frequently have much leisure 
at their command. The man, after an active 
day's work in his office, requires rest and reere 
ation. He is naturally not inclined to spend 
his evening in study, although he often uses it 
to advantage by reading an instructive book 
of an entertaining order. On the other hand, 
an evening of study is recreation for the wo- 
man, who has had household duties to attend to 
during a greater part of the day. The man’s 
work has been of a higher mental order—gene- 
rally speaking—than that of the woman 

In reference to small towns and sections of 
the country removed from the large cities, is 
it not a noticeable fact that a large majority of 
the best young men leave and seek the business 
centres, and on this account the young women, 
who remain at home, are compelled to admit 


| into their social circles and often to accept as 
i 
| husbands men who are inferior to them intel- 





lectually ? This has been the case in the obser- 
vations of the writer here and in the East. 

Mr. Jas. G. Holmes may account in part for 
the superiority of the young women over the 
young men in the South, but in the North we 
have not had the same cause, nor do I believe 
a like effect. Ww. 


MILWAUKER, March 16, 1802 


A PHILOLOGICAL ANALOGY. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NatTION: 


Sir: The ¢, that in time became affixed to the 
ending of the second person in Old English, has 
been explained as a forgotten remnant of the 
postpositive pronoun. In the second person 
the pronoun is particularly apt to stand after 
the verb (questions and commands), and being 
weak, amalgamated with it; then one of the 
two fricatives became stopped (Sievers, $201, 
6), and bindes-thu became bindestu ; but when 
thu was used before the verb, the ¢ still adher- 
ed to the latter, hence thu bindest, and 80 
hbindest thu. 

Those who have regarded this reasoning as far- 
fetched, will find it confirmed by a somewhat 
similar case in colloquial modern English. The 
hortatory let us becoming contracted to lets, 
the s has come to be (of course unconscious- 
ly) regarded as a part of the word, and is fre- 
quently retained, though us or some word of 
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like function be used after it. Thus, ‘* Lets us 

go over to Jones’s,’’ ‘* Lets you and I stay 

here, and John go down to the river and get 

the girls.’’ GEORGE HEMPL. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., March 14, 1892, 


NAMES FOR CHURCHES, 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: On reading your review of the ‘ Dedi- 
cations of American Churches’ in the issue of 
March 24, I am impelled to make mention of 
one more unique than any your reviewer has 
adverted to. We have in this diocese a church 
whose dedication is ‘‘ The Good Samaritan.’’ 
Is this not the only recorded instance of the 
dedication of a Christian church to an admit- 
tedly fictitious person ?—Yours truly, 


OBSERVER. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 26, 1892. 
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Ginn & Co., Boston, have nearly ready ‘A 
Primer of English Verse,’ by Prof. Hiram Cor- 
son. 

The volume next to appear of ‘The Poets 
and Poetry of the Century ’ (London: Hutchin- 
son & Co.) will be devoted to the women poets. 
Dr. Garnett is to write of Emily Bronté and 
others; Mr. J. A. Noble of George Eliot and 
Mrs. Browning, etc., etc. 

‘Examples of Early English Pottery,’ by J. 
Eliot Hodgkin and Edith Hodgkin, is now to 
be had of Bernard Quaritch, London. The 
work figures and describes upwards of six hun- 
dred pieces of pottery, and is put out in an 
ordinary edition of 500 copies and a large- 
paper issue of but 50. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has collected his fugi- 
tive verse of the past few years, which, revised 
and with the addition of some unpublished 
pieces, will be printed early in April by Mac- 
millan & Co., under the title ‘ Barrack Room 
Ballads,’ The same house has now ready ‘ The 
Soteriology of the New Testament,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Du Bose of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

An historical novel, ‘Columbus and Beatriz,’ 
by Constance Goddard Du Bois, is announced 
by A .C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. will publish early in 
April ‘ Ethical Teachings in Old English Au- 
thors,’ by Prof. Hunt of Princeton. 

The second volume of Rehatsek’s translation 
of Mirkhond’s ‘ General History ’ is announced 
by the Oriental Translation Fund agents as 
now ready for delivery. It contains the Mos- 
lem version of Bible stories between Moses and 
Jesus,*as well as biographies of Alexander the 
Great and certain Persian philosophers and 
monarchs. Applications for the volume, which 
is sold at ten shillings, should be addressed to 
F. F. Arbuthnot, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The Appletons have ready their ‘ History of 
the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration 
of George Washington as the First President of 
the United States,’ edited by Clarence W. 
Bowen. It is a folio of 650 pages, profusely 
illustrated, and the edition is limited to 1,000 
numbered copies. 

Rand, McNally & Co, issue a timely map of 
the Indian and Oklahoma Territories, on the 
generous scale of twelve miles to the inch, and 
folded to pocket size. 

The Trow Directory Co. send us their ‘ Co- 
partnership and Corporation Directory’ for 
1892 (the fortieth year of issue), which con- 
tains a great mass of information of the high- 
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est value to legal, banking, and commercial 
houses. Another volume of great, though 
local, interest, is the ‘ New York Charities Di- 
rectory ’ for 1892, the fifth volume of the kind 
published by the Charity Organization Society. 
It should be in the hands of all those who have 
to do with the relief of the poor and unfortu- 
nate, or the reformation of criminals. 

The Putnams have done well to include Mr. 
Louis R. Ehrich’s two papers on ‘ The Question 
of Silver’ in their ‘‘ Questions of the Day ”’ 
series. Mr. Ehrich’s thorough information and 
effective power of homely argument have al- 
ready become widely known. 

Fifteen sermons by Theodore Parker, hitherto 
unpublished, come to us from Roberts Bros., 
Boston, entitled ‘ West Roxbury Sermons.’ As 
might be inferred, they do not bear the polemi- 
cal stamp of his discourses of the later Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society days, being, in 
fact, almost entirely ‘* practical ’’ sermons; yet 
they have their interest, both intrinsically and 
as helping to show how the man came to his 
power. 

A collection of contributions to Garden and 
Forest by Mary C. Robbins, makes a lively 
and pleasant book, ‘The Rescue of an Old 
Place’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Many an 
amateur gardener will sympathize with the 
writer’s denunciation of that ‘‘ shameless 
weaver,’’ the web-worm, and of the rose-bug, 
desolator of whole counties that he is; nor will 
he fail to admire the discipline of those shrubs, 
here described, which grew so accustomed to 
being dragged out of their holes and set ina 
new place that they minded moving-day no 
more than the most peripatetic New Yorker. 

Miss Jane E. Harrison’s ‘ Introductory Stu- 
dies in Greek Art’ (Macmillan) does not call 
for extended notice. As its name implies, it 
is a handbook, intended principally for begin- 
ners; and as its name does not imply, half of it 
is taken up with a description of the arts which 
preceded the Greek, namely, Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, and Phoenician. To the last of these is 
devoted a chapter of no less than seventy-eight 
pages, much of which might well have been 
spared in so small a book, especially as the 
writer’s chief purpose is to develop one 
thought, which finds its culmination in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon; and the long 
digression on the history and characteristics of 
the Phoenicians makes it difficult for the reader 
to keep the leading motive in mind. The best 
chapter by far is that on Egyptian art, which 
is a clear, simple, straightforward statement, 
undisturbed by those emotional qualities which 
frequently mar Miss Harrison’s style, and ad- 
mirably successful in bringing out those points 
which are of most interest to the student who 
cares for Egyptian art mainly 1n its relations 
to the art of Greece. The second half of the 
book really amounts to a series of four ser- 
mons, taking for their texts, respectively, the 
Metopes of Selinus, Pheidias, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and the Altar of Pergamon. These 
deal with the moral or ethical aspect of Greek 
art; and, excellent as are the precepts they en- 
force, we cannot help feeling that the preacher 
is rather inclined to take a lurid view of mat- 
ters, as, for example, when she says that the 
Marble Faun, in the Capitol, is ‘‘ doubly satis- 
factory to some because he is the euphemistic 
expression of an evil thing.’’ 

The steady increase of interest in the art of 
bookbinding is shown by the constant publica- 
tion of volumes in which the art is discussed 
and in which the best specimens are repro- 
duced. It is to be hoped that a full biblio- 
graphy of bibliopegy will soon be forthcoming. 
The Jatest addition to the list of books on the 
subject is ‘ Historic Bindings in the Bodleian 
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Library, Oxford, with reproductions of Twen- 
ty-four of the finest Bindings,’ by W. Salt 
Brassington (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.). Of course, in any work of this charac- 
ter the text is secondary to the illustrations. 
Mr. Brassington’s remarks are judicious: he is 
learned on the subject, and he has not the ab- 
surdly high opinion of British bookbinding 
held by some of his fellow-countrymen who 
write about the art. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. They are photogravures, colored by 
hand, and are quite equal to any to be found 
even in recent French books about bookbind- 
ing. Plate 4, for example, reproduces a 
Latin Psalter bound in silver gilt, partly 
covered with translucent enamel in various 
colors—a most difficult specimen to render 
adequately, and most satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Equally beautiful as reproductions 
are plates 22 and 23, one a Book of Common 
Prayer bound in canvas embroidered with 
colored silks, and the other a Prayer Book and 
Bible bound in white satin and also embroider- 
ed in colored silks. It is in these embroidered 
bindings and in bindings enriched with metal 
work and with ivory carvings, that the Bodlei- 
an is richest, rather than in the simpler and, 
at bottom, finer bindings of leather relying on 
their tooling for their beauty. 

Still another batch of unpublished drawings 
by Thackeray is to see the light. This one is to 
appear in the April Greyfriar, the paper of 
Charterhouse School, and will relate, fittingly 
enough, to the artist’s school days, from which 
most of the collection dates. 

Poet-Lore makes a spring-moving from Phila- 
delphia to Boston, in the latter of which cities 
it is hereafter to be published under the same 
editorship and with the same aims and scope as 
before. The removal is mainly due, it is an- 
nounced, to the interest taken in the magazine 
by Mr. Dana Estes, and to the inducements 
which he held out to it to make the change. 

The February number of Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen contains an account, by Th. Tho- 
roddsen, of the first of two journeys into the 
interior of Iceland for geological research. It 
is accompanied by a chart. The editor, Dr. 
Supan, gives the results of the deep-sea ex- 
plorations during the years 1888-’90. From 
the chart on which are drawn the routes of 
the different vessels, with the soundings in 
metres, the Albatross, U. S. N., seems to have 
surpassed all others in the extent of its sur- 
veys, having gone from Cape Horn to Bering’s 
Straits and taken soundings the whole length 
of the North American and a considerable part 
of the South American coast. No greater 
depths have been found than those previously 
discovered, namely, 8,515 metres in the North 
Pacific, and 8,341 metres in the Atlantic just 
to the north of Porto Rico. A supplemental 
number contains an orographic description of 
the Atlas Mountains of Morocco, by Dr. Paul 
Schnell, mostly compiled from the reports of 
recent travellers. 

The small trades of the Caucasus are the sub- 
ject of an article by Victor Dingelstedt, in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for March. 
The country has great natural resources, as yet 
undeveloped, the principal occupations of all 
the inhabitants, both villagers and townspeo- 
ple, with the exception of merchants and offi- 
cials, being to cultivate the soil, breed cattle, 
and rear horses. They supplement these occu- 
pations by a number of petty home industries 
which are described in detail. The writer’s 
information was obtained from the reports of 
the various schoolmasters throughout the coun- 
try to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, published by him last year in Tiflis. All 
their appliances are very simple, the work be- 
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ing done in their huts and tents, or in the 
fields and streets, while the profit is, in nearly 
every case, ludicrously small. Every Tartar 
household has a loom on which carpets, saddle- 
bags, and other woollen goods are woven by 
the women. After this the most important in- 
dustry is the rearing of silkworms, which are 
‘* known as Jobs’ worms, an ancient tradition 
relating that the worms which attacked the 
patriarch were transformed into silkworms as 
a reward for his patience under suffering.”’ 
‘‘The eggs are hatched by the women in the 
hollow of their armpits.’’ Recently silk-mills 
after European models have been introduced, 
in which ‘‘ a working-day is from fourteen to 
sixteen hours,’’ with wages ranging from 
twelve to eighteen cents a day. Other trades 
are tanning and fur-dressing, embroidery, pot 
tery, and basket-making, and the manufacture 
of arms. The last art is declining, ‘‘ many fam- 
ous armorers, who knew how to produce a 
weapon capable of cutting in two an iron bar 
of 0.3 inches diameter, having carried their 
secrets with them to the grave.’’ <A short ac- 
count of ‘‘ The Mapping of the United States ”’ 
is given by Mr. Henry Gannett, chief topogra- 
pher of our Geological Survey. From this 
it appears that ‘‘an area of 50,000 to 60,000 
square miles is surveyed annually, and the 
entire area thus far surveyed is about 650,- 
000 square miles, the area of the United States 
being about 3,600,000 square miles.’’ 

An interesting account of a journey in north- 
ern Korea by Mr. Charles W. Campbell opens 
the March Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. The principal object of the ex- 
pedition—to explore the famous White Moun- 
tain in Manchuria—was unfortunately not 
attained on account of the lateness of the sea- 
son, but a large part of the way to and from 
this place was through a region never before 
visited by a European. Much of the scenery 
was fine, the agricultural villages being pic- 
turesque in appearance and situation. The 
soil, though very fertile and capable of bear- 
ing two crops a year, is cultivated in a slov- 
enly way, very unlike that of the more thrifty 
Japanese and Chinese. Gold is very exten- 
sively found, but not as yet in large quantities, 
‘* placer ’’ mining being resorted to by the na- 
tives only when the ground is too sterile for 
profitable cultivation. The White Mountain 
is surrounded by a great forest, the resort of 
the sable-hunters and the gatherers of the gen- 
sing. When one of these valuable roots is 
found, aclearing is made in the forest about 
it by the finders and it is left to grow, per- 
haps for a year or two, and the men who found 
it are perfectly certain that it wili not be 
stolen. The sole authority 
forest region is that of the 
ers of sable and gen-sing, 
mutual protection. 

Statistics of present-day publications in the 
Welsh language are furnished by Mr. Gwynfe 
Evans in a late number of the Welsh Review, 
which will give most readers a new idea of the 
persistent vitality of Welsh. He enumerates 
seventeen weekly papers published in 1887, be- 
sides several monthly, bi-monthly, and quarter- 
ly magazines, one of which has a circulation of 
37,760. There was also a regular output of books, 
from a pamphlet to the ten-volume ‘ Gwyd- 
doniadur.’ A Welsh-English Dictionary 
now in course of publication on such a scale 
that the first volume of four hundred quarto 
pages covers but one letter of the alphabet. 
A leading Welsh firm of publishers estimates 
the total annual value of publications of all 
kinds in Welsh at more than £200,000. 
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has urged upon the Admiralty the necessity 


of establishing a magnetic observatory there, 
and the Committee of the British Association 
appointed for the purpose of reporting on the best 
means of comparing and calculating observa- 
tions on terrestrial magnetism, strongly favor 
the recommendation. The importance of sys- 
tematic record of the magnetic elements in 
that part of the world, and of thorough study 
and discussion of the results, is so great that it 
is to be hoped that the Admiralty may see 
fit to furnish a suitable equipment and provide 
for its proper use and maintenance. Researches 
in cosmical physics and the ends of navigation 
will alike be fostered by the early execution 
of this plan. The necessity of delicate appara- 
tus and careful manipulation is such that as 
tronomers are well fitted for this work 
their previous training. The most successful 
magnetic observatories of the world are those 
which are connected with astronomical obser 
vatories. 


by 


That isolation which is necessary 
for the best location of an astronomical ob- 
servatory is no less imperative for the stability 
of the foundations which carry instruments 
for work in practical magnetics. 

We have received from Tokio, Japan, a copy 
of a handsome zylographed life-size picture of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry. On the broad 
side of white Japanese paper, five feet by two in 
size, is also printed an autograph poem written 
by the famous scholar Sakuma Shozan. This 
man in 1853, and for two decades previously, 
was a student of the Dutch language and litera- 
ture, and by his writings and eloquence did 
much to change the opinions of his country 
men in favor of western civilization. He was 
assassinated in Kioto, August 12, 1864, while 
riding a horse caparisoned with a foreign sad- 
dle and bridle, but his principles survived his 
life. In the imperial proclamation issued on 
the day the new Constitution was given to the 
people, February 11, 1889, the name of Sakuma 
Shozan was covered with honor, because he 
had, as early as 1841, advocated representative 
government. is 
good specimen of popular art, and the likeness 
is photographically accurate and full of ex- 
pression. Atthe top are the seals, autograph, 
and original title of commendation bestowed 
on Perry, as being ‘* well-disposed to benevo- 
lence and friendly to neighbors,’’ written by 
the late premier, Sanjo Saneyoshi. The prose 
and thirty-one-syllable stanza may be trans- 


The zylographic picture a 


lated as follows: 


‘‘In the Land of the Morning, whither I 
went, aiming to reach the Eastern capital, 
many days passed while the ships lay at anchor 
in a place called the harbor of Yokohama in 
Musashi. One day, in order to beguile the te- 
dium of the time, we gathered on board ship, 
and held a feast. After sunset, the moon rose 
resplendent. In playful mood, I sang this 
stanza: 

On Musashi's bright sea 
he rising moon 
In California 
Makes setting gloom. 


Taira Hiraka [literary name, Sakuma Shozan] 
composed this for pastime, in the place « 
American envoy.*’ 


‘he nineteenth National Conference of Chari 


' 2 ‘. 
ties and Correction is to be held at Denver, June 


| announcement early in May, in which will also 


} duced rates of railroad fare 


The Executive Committee announce a 
provisional programme, and promise a second 


appear the arrangements made to secure re- 
and hotel accom- 


modations. 


—The growth of Minneapolis is shown ina 
nut-shell as we compare the census of 1880 with 
that of 1890, 


the country at t 


The twenty foremost cities of 
be former date remained still 
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foremost at the latter, except that Minneap 
lis had come among them, Providence having 
fallen out. 


among 


Minueapolis, standing now No. 1S 
had 
Providence, which had been No 


our cities, not only passed by 
NY), but also 
outwent Jersey City, whose standing in ISW0 
Na. 19. At the beginning of the last de 


cade it seemed unlikely that Minneapolis could 


was 


soon, if indeed ever, rank in the most populous 
As its 
Mpetitors 
of it in the populational 
reach the threshold of 
ISSO the 


score of our cities number in ISN) was 


3S, seventeen se wert ahead 


race, before it could 


in 


the foremost seore 


inhabitants of Minneapolis were 4 


SS7, while of the seventeen cities with which she 


was to compete, all but two showed a census 
of over 50,000, six of over 6).000, and one of 
over 90,000, All the seventeen hare also at 
the close of the decade shown a fair, and some 


of them a phenomenal, percentage of in 


Some of them, according!v, have risen in 





but most have fallen. Four rose 

standing, namely, Kansas City fr 

No, M4, Syracuse from No. © to No Colum 

bus from No. 38 to No. 90, and Toledo fror 

No. 33 to No. 38 One onlv of the sewenteer 

Rochester, retained the same rank, No. 22, at 
the end of the decade as at the beginning it 


the twelve competitors which meantime de 
clined, one, namely, Paterson, fell from No 
34 to No. 36. The position of two cities was 
lower by three each— Indianapolis falling from 
No. 34 to No. 27, and Fall River from No. 37 
to No. 40. Worcester sunk from No. 3 to No 
2, Alleghany from No. 28 to No. IS, and A 

bany from No. 21 to No. 20. Still greater was 


the relative decline of the remaining six, Rich 


mond and New Haven each falling off nine 
numbers, from No. 25 to Ne 4, and from No 
26 to No. &, while Lowell and Cambridge 
stood No. 37 and No. 41 in I8@0, instead of No 
27 and No, 31 in 1880, and the numbers of Troy 
and Charleston went down respectively from 
No. 2 to No. 46, and from No. 36 to No. 33, 
The percentage of increment during the decade 
at Minneapolis was 251.35; the largest in any 
of the competing cities was 187.01, at Kansas 


City. All but four of the eighteen cities dis- 


tanced by Minneapolis in populational advance 


are situated on the Atlantic slope 
Some years ago Prof. Karl Hegel of the 
University of Erlangen published a work en 


titled 


Italien,’ 


hichte der St&idteverfassung in 


in which he showed, first, the influ- 


Gesc 


ence exerted by the cities of the Roman pro- 
vinees, and especially of Italy, 
of 


numerous conquered 


in assimilating 
the 
population, and, 


he hordes German conquerors and 


more 


} secondly, the changes produced in the organi- 


| 


f the 


| tions. 


of the cities themselves 


through the introduction of Germanic institu 


zation and evolution 


The same scholar has recently issued 
another work, ‘Stadte und Gilden der Ger- 
manischen Volker im Mittelatter’ (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot), which forms a proper 
sequel to the preceding one, tracing it 
the of cities among 


as 


does later development 


| the Germanic nations, and their corporate and 


industrial character as affected by the rise and 


growth of guilds. The Frankish guilds were 


| put under ban by the Church and prohibited 


by the State as strongholds of paganism. In 
the capitulary of 770, Charlemagne character- 
izes the geldonias as conspiracies, and in a later 
edict accuses them of fostering drunkenness. 
As pagan sacrificial rites were more or less fes- 
tal and convivial, they readily degenerated, 
with the decline of the ancient cult, into ban- 
quetings and drinking-bouts. The first volume 
contains a history of guilds in the principal 
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cities of England, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way; the second volume embraces the towns 
of northern France, Normandy, Flanders, 
Brabant, the Netherlands, and northern Ger- 
many. In connection with each of these sec- 
tions the author gives the literature of the sub- 
ject, and expresses his great indebtedness, so 
far as England is concerned, to the researches 
of Mr. Toulmin Smith. 


—The celebration of the centenary of Franz 
Bopp’s birth on September 14, 1891, was the 
occasion of many warm expressions of per- 
sonal esteem and scholarly appreciations of his 
labors as a pioneer in the province of compara- 
tive philology. Of the latter class of works the 
most important is Dr. Lefmann’s ‘ Franz Bopp, 
sein Leben und seine Wissenschaft,’ of which 
the first volume has been published by Reimer 
in Berlin. A little more than half of it is de- 
voted to the biographical narration; the rest 
consists of an appendix containing Bopp’s cor- 
respondence with Karl Joseph Windischmann 
and other scholars, and his reports sent from 
time to time to the Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, from which he received a yearly stipend 
of a thousand florins while pursuing his studies 
in Paris and London from 1812 to 1820. This 
collection of papers, which have never before 
been printed, is exceedingly interesting, and 
alone enables the reader to follow the young 
Orientalist’s career step by step through his 
severe and often disheartening struggles until 
the earnest efforts of William and Alexander 
von Humboldt secured his appointment to a 
professorship in the University of Berlin in 
September, 1821. Itis curious to note how 
even the philologists of that day failed to ap- 
preciate the importance of Sanskrit. In 1820, 
fifteen years after Colebrooke’s ‘Grammar of 
the Sanskrit Language’ and essays ‘On the 
Vedas,’ and four years after Bopp’s ‘ Conjuga- 
tionssystem der Sanskritsprache’ had appeared, 
Silvestre de Sacy wrote to the latter that the 
relations of this tongue to classical or theologi- 
cal studies were not sufficiently intimate and 
immediate ever to make it obligatory in the 
course of instruction, and gave him the follow 
ing advice: ‘‘ While continuing to cultivate 
Sanskrit for your own satisfaction and that of 
the learned world, you ought absolutely to 
render your talents more directly useful to the 
youth of your country by teaching Arabic.”’ 
In the same year Bopp wished to be made pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Wiirzburg, but the Uni- 
versity refused his request on the ground that 
Sanskrit was a ‘‘mere literary luxury.’’ 
‘* These erudite professors’’ are characterized 
by Bopp in a letter to Schlegel in August, 
1820, as men who ‘*‘ wish to teach only what 
supplies the cupboard with bread; and what 
they do not know, others should not have an 
opportunity of learning.’’ Although Bopp 
spent some time in London, he does not seem 
to have formed any close friendships or cordial 
relations wtih Englishmen, whom he deemed 
extremely conventional and unapproachable. 
‘*Tbave not found a single foreigner,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ who likes it in England.’’ 


—A translation of the ‘Iliad’ of Homer by 
Mr. John Purves, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford (London: Percival & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan), is a work of great 
merit, which makes its appearance under some 
disadvantages. The translator feels his author 


and is carried on by his inspiration; he makes- 


the reader feel it, too. In this respect the ren- 
dering has something of Chapman’s quality; 
its prose has also, more definitely than Leaf 
and Lang’s translation, the quality of sus- 
tained and consistent styJe. It moves more 





easily than theirs, is more articulate and less 
verbose. The paragraphs are sustained and 
vigorous, mounting successfully towards the 
music and eloquence of the finer passages in 
the original. In details it would be easy to 
find fault. One lights occasionally on odd or 
affected words which do not harmonize with 
the generally easy and straightforward diction 
—'‘*pinnated ships,’’ ‘‘slaughterous Hector,’’ 
‘‘mishandlement,’’ ‘‘ all to-burst,’’ ‘‘ bronzen 
spear,’’ ‘‘Troyland.’’ ‘‘ Green fear’’ is very 
strange; within a few hundred lines the word 
Saindénos is successively represented by madcap, 
headstrong, and faint spirit. In this special 
instance, the variety of phrase is rather a hap- 
py expedient, for the epithet is a chameleon 
that takes its color from the person addressed 
and the circumstances; in many other cases, 
more consistency ought to have been main- 
tained. Itis superfluous, however, to criticise 
in detail a production which was never revised 
as a whole by the author, although it was the 
chief literary work of his life. If he had final- 
ly reviewed it, some of the oddities we have 
cited might still have remained, while others 
would undoubtedly have disappeared. The 
total effect would have been much the same—a 
performance which justifies the pains of the 
editor, Mr. Evelyn Abbott, and which, though 
in some sense a broken column, deserves to 
stand beside the finished achievement of such 
scholars as Leaf and Lang and Butcher. The 
introduction, by Dr. Abbott, presents a very 
clear and fair summary of the incidents in the 
poem which have been cited for and against 
the unity and continuity of the ‘ Iliad.’ It is 
interesting to note, apropos of Mr. Palmer’s 
‘ Odyssey,’ that one of the chief liberties the 
editor permitted himself was the transforming 
or rearranging an occasional passage in which 
Mr. Purves had ‘‘ declined and fallen’’ into 
blank verse. 


—Mr. E. B. England’s ‘ Iphigeneia at Aulis’ 
(Macmillan), without claiming original views 
as to the state of the text and its history, is 
nevertheless a work of painstaking and inde- 
pendent scholarship, which, in addition to a 
full body of notes, presents a detailed state- 
ment and comparison of the readings of the 
principal MSS., accompanied by many origi- 
nal suggestions and emendations. It is, on the 
whole, a valuable contribution towards the 
elucidation of a play which, notwithstanding 
all the mutilations and interpolations it has 
undergone, remains still powerful and impres- 
sive, replete with genius and with beauty. It 
has, besides, the fascination for scholars of 
offering many insoluble problems and many 
passages as to which each new editor will have 
his opinion and his reason. In discussing these 
subjective questions, Mr. England shows good 
sense and good taste, and his reason is general- 
ly quite as good as another’s. His conclusion, 
in the main, is, ‘‘that the play was left by 
Euripides in too unfinished a state to be put on 
the stage; that the man or men who prepared 
it for such representation not only added pas- 
sages at the end and in the body of the play, 
but rearranged the prologue; and, lastly, that 
of small casual interpolations of later date the 
text of this tragedy contains an exceptionally 
large share.’’ As to the character of the 
heroine, Mr. England remarks rather striking- 
ly, that if, as some have believed, the ‘Bacche’ 
was Euripides’s recantation of the heresies of 
former plays, his picture of Iphigeneia is the 
palinode in which he atones for earlier imputa- 
tions on the sex. 


—The Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 





Athens has received from the Director, Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, under date of Athens, 
March 6, the following informal report with 
regard to the important excavations of the 
School at the Hereeum, near Argos: 


‘* At the Hereeum we have been successful 
beyond all hopes. Weare clearing the whole 
site of the second temple, cutting far into the 
hill below. The whole foundation will be 
clearly visible now (there having been nothing 
to see before). We have done enough digging 
on the surrounding sites to discover the inte- 
resting foundations of the first temple (even 
with the remains of the charred wood of the 
superstructure, burnt in 429 B. C.), and have 
found a stoa and other interesting buildings on 
the lowest terrace. The harvest of ancient 
pottery of the earliest periods, terracottas, 
and bronzes, is perhaps the richest yet made in 
these regions, including Mycene, and I do not 
doubt will have the most important bearings 
upon the early history of art and ritual—a su 
ject much under discussion at the present mo- 
ment. We have also discovered many beauti- 
ful pieces of the architectural decoration of the 
second temple, and I trust we shall be able to 
make a restoration of it. Last, but not least, 
we have found most interesting pieces of sculp- 
ture, among them three well-preserved heads 
—one of them, I believe, the most perfect 
specimen of the art of the fifth century B. c. to 
be found in any extant head. The numerous 
other marble fragments will become the more 
valuable the further the excavation goes. I 
trust that we are just now at a point where 
further finds may be made. At the end of this 
or next week, the work at the second temple 
will come to a point where we can well stop 
for this year; we shall continue our work next 
— at the other portions of this excellent site. 

he Greek authorities, who have visited us 
while excavating, 5 gpg highly of our me- 
thod of working. eare digging on a large 
scale, which the liberal contribution of the 
Archeological Institute of America enables us 
to do, and the form of excavation has proved 
ee to the scientific aspects of the 
work. e have employed on most days (for- 
tunately no rain and no holidays) from 150 to 
180 workmen, and 20 to 30 carts with horses. 
Four students have been with me. I shall 
have a cast of the beautiful head taken at 
once, and shall send the mould to you, that 
casts may be made in America and forwarded 
from there. I have also made arrangements 
for good photographs, and shall have a set of 
selected specimens issued in phototype, as a 
preliminary publication, and shall add a short 
pre, eee text. At Sparta this year [ mean 
only to make excavations on one site in the 
city which belongs to the Government, and 
perhaps some trial excavations on the most 
— private sites, leaving the chief work 

or next year.’ 


—The Greek Government has granted to the 
American School at Athens the permission to 
carry on excavations in the province of La- 
conia, and particularly in the vicinity of 
ancient Sparta and of Amycle. The conditions 
are similar to those made with the German 
Government for the excavations at Olympia, 
and with the French Government relative to 
those at Delphi. The permission is granted for 
a period of seven years. The School is allowed 
to take moulds and casts of the antiquities dis- 
covered, and to be the first to publish the re- 
sults of the excavations and of the discoveries 
thereby made. The Greek Government cer- 
tainly seems desirous to afford the School as 
good a recompense as possible for the loss of 
the opportunity of conducting excavations at 
Delphi, and the American School is taking an 
exceedingly honorable part in archologica, 
work in Greece. During the last half-dozen 
years, the School (as the readers of the Nation 
may remember) has dug at Thoricus, Sicyon, 
Icaria, Platea, Eretria, and the Herseum, be- 
sides slighter work at two or three less impor- 
tant places—determining the site of an ancient 
deme, bringing to light much material for the 
history of the Greek drama and its theatre, 
finding what may be the grave of the philoso- 
pher Aristotle, some fine pieces of ancient 
sculpture, etc., etc. 
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CARSON’S SUPREME COURT.—I. 


The Supreme Court of the United States: Its 
History. By Hampton L. Carson of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. And its Centennial Celebration 
February 4, 1890, prepared under direction of 
the Judiciary Centennial Committee. Phila- 
delphia: John Y. Huber Co. 1891. 


Tis book is a magnificent tribute to a great 
tribunal. A ponderous, unwieldy volume for 
working purposes—a folio in form, 12x9 inches 
on the cover and 3 inches in thickness, con- 
taining 761 pages of heavy paper, and 53 card- 
board illustrations—it is nevertheless a work 
which every owner of a good library will 
recognize as well entitled to shelf-room and ex- 
ceptionally in keeping with its subject. About 
600 pages are the work of Mr. Carson, the re- 
maining 150 containing the account of the cen- 
tennial anniversary, and the addresses which 
were then delivered. The two parts are not 
unfitly joined together in one book, for the 
work of Mr. Carson comes down to the centen- 
nial, and is a combination of judicial history, 
biography, and album (in its fifty-three por- 
traits of the judges), while the addresses then 
delivered, especially those of Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Hitchcock, and Mr. Semmes, are the incisive 
commentaries of able and accomplished law- 
yers, and well worthy of preservation in an ac- 
cessible and lasting form. The two parts thus 
united give a certain majesty of proportion to 
the whole, and they have one element in com- 
mon—panegyric. 

Panegyric is not unhealthy reading for the 
citizens of a republic when it is given to that 
branch of the Government which depends upon 
the Executive for its material, and the Legis- 
lature for its jurisdiction, and whose office is 
frequently to repress and never to excite the 
political or popular movements of the day. 
The future President of the United States who 
studies this book while a young man will give 
the country better judges for having read it; 
the future judge will deem it all the more in- 
cumbent to live up to the ideal standard that 
has been ascribed to his office; the good citi- 
zen will curb his personal opinion, and be more 
than ever a law-abiding American, bowing to 
the court of last resort as if infallibility were 
an attribute of exalted judicial station. As 
we pass over Mr. Carson’s chronological re- 
view of the statutes defining jurisdiction, of 
the personnel of the Court, of its decisions, of 
the support it needed but did not receive, of 
the opposition it encountered but overcame, of 
the low estimate put upon it by its earlier 
members—Harrison declining his commission 
in 1783 to accept the Chancellorship of Mary- 
land; Rutledge leaving its bench in 1791 to be- 
come Chief Justice of South Carolina; Jay sur- 
rendering the all-important office of Chief 
Justice of the United States because he had 
been elected Governor of New York—until at 
last we reach the glowing commemoration of 
its century, we are more than ever before im- 
pressed with the significant fact that the branch 
of our Government which has neither power 
nor patronage, which appeals most to the judg- 
ment and least to the imagination, and which 
has been assailed more by the public press than 
it has been extolled, is the one which has 
grown most in real strength, in the high opi- 
nion of foreign observers, in the hope and reli- 
ance of thinking men, and in the esteem and 
confidence of the great mass of good citizens. 

When we observe the reverence which is now 
rendered to the Court, and listen to the volume 
of laudation that is poured out on its wisdom 
past and present, it seems indeed well-nigh in- 
credible that this respect is a growth and not 
aninheritance. The young lawyer of the pre- 





sent day can hardly believe that when the Su- 
preme Court, during its first decade, rendered 
judgment against the State of Georgia, the 
Legislature immediately enacted that if any 
person should attempt to execute the process 
of the Court within the State, he should suffer 
death; or that when the Court, during its 
second decade, issued a peremptory mandamus 
to the United States district judge in Pennsy}- 
vania commanding him, by proper process, 
to enforce a judgment of his court, the Gover- 
nor called out the militia to resist the execution 
of the writ. But passing these by as occur- 
ring in the infancy of the Court (the latter in 
1809, within twenty years from its organiza- 
tion), we come, in 1832, to the case of Worces- 
ter v. The State of Georgia. The Supreme 
Court was then approaching the end of its first 
half century. Marshall had become venerable 
as well as great, and was within three years of 
the end of his illustrious service. Yet even 
then the Governor of Georgia defied the au- 
thority of the Court, and the general Govern- 
ment made no attempt to enforce its decree. 
A more just and righteous decision, moreover, 
was never made by a court. 


Samuel A. Worcester, a citizen of Vermont 
who had entered the country of the Cherokee 
nation ‘‘in the capacity of a duly authorized 
missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, under the au- 
thority of the President of the United States,’’ 
was ‘‘ engaged in preaching the Gospel to the 
Cherokee Indians and in translating the sacred 
Scriptures into their language, with the per- 
mission and approval of the said Cherokee na- 
tion.’’ For so doing he was arrested, tried, 
and convicted under a Georgia statute, and 
the State court sentenced him to ‘‘ hard labor 
in the penitentiary for the term of four years.’’ 
The decision of the Supreme Court of course 
was, that ‘‘the law of Georgia, which sub- 
jected to punishment all white persons residing 
within the limits of the Cherokee nation, and 
authorized their arrest within those limits, and 
their forcible removal therefrom, and their 
trial in a court of the State, was repugnant to 
the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States, and void.’’ Yet the Governor 
of Georgia declared that he would hang the 
missionary before he would give him up, and 
the missionary accordingly continued for eigh- 
teen months at hard labor in the penitentiary 
after his imprisonment had been declared un- 
constitutional and void. When we contrast 
the masterly opinion of the Chief Justice in this 
case, its temperate statement, its scrupulous 
fairness, its unerring analysis and unanswerable 
demonstration, with the savagery that resisted 
the mandate of the Court, and set itself against 
Christianity, humanity, and civilization as 
well, we may well wonder that such incongru- 
ous elements could have existed in the same 
Government at the same time, and congratu- 
late ourselves that the growth of the Supreme 
Court in popular esteem during these two 
generations has not been because the tribunal 
has grown greater, stronger, wiser, or more 
just or learned, but because the nation has 
grown in intelligence, humanity, civilization, 
and all those things that make for righteous- 
ness. 

The dangers that beset the Supreme Court in 
the first decade of its second century are of 
another kind. Panegyric may do something 
towards giving the nation better courts, and 
making the people better citizens, but there its 
services cease. The Supreme Court is no longer 
subjected to factious opposition, but it is ex- 
empt from healthy criticism. At the present 
time there is a great deal more adulation poured 





upon it than is good for any tribunal. And 
much of this adulation comes in a personal 
form, which is not good for any man, and es- 
pecially not for those who hold the final bal- 
ances of human judgment. During the last 
twenty years the American capital, like the 
capitals of Europe, has become the resort of 
wealth and fashion. Its beautiful avenues 
and matchless pavements, and temperate win 
ter climate, and picturesque environs, are mag 
nets which draw the rich and idle, the plea 
sure-seeking society of the country, from every 
quarter of our wide domain. Hitherto in our 
Anglo-Saxon system, with the judiciary as 
with the clergy, something different and better 
has been expected in their lives than in the 
lives of other public men. There hay: 
roystering judges as there have been roystering 


been 


bishops; but the good sepse and good taste of 
two nations have never approved of them. If 
aman will be a judge or a clergyman, we ex 
pect not merely that he will keep out of the 
penitentiary, but that he will keep out of bad 
influences. 
poral or our things spiritual to a man, we in 


When we commit our things tem 


stinctively rely upon his living a life not merely 
moral, but 
above the suspicion of inferior surroundings 
The unhappy Cabinet officer (a brave soldier, 
in private life an honorable gentleman 
a few years ago was dragged before the coun 
try and the Court of Impeachment, owed his 
fallto the same influences that now surround 
every member of the Supreme Court 
was also, it will be remembered, another Cabi 
net officer about the same time, who bought a 
fashionable landau which appeared on the in- 
ventory of the department as his official wagon, 
but which in fact was his wife's carriage, the 
wife, too, being a partner of the Washington 
ring. None of these reproaches have fallen on 
the Supreme Court, but two of its members 
it is not too much to say its most respected 
mempbers—have died leaving wives and daugh- 
ters in comparative penury, their private for- 
tunes dissipated and their official salaries spent 
in keeping up a style of living beyond their 
means, but supposed to be required by thei: 
official station. 


above suspicion, and especially 


who 


There 


By a most unhappy chance the families of 
our highest court have drifted into the stream 
of blended political and fashionable life in 
Washington, and become a part of it 
in politica! life think they must do, 
permitted to do, both in England and America, 
many things that would not be tolerated in 
private life The of Devonshire 
might let a butcher kiss her to secure the re- 
election of Mr. Fox; our high political officers 
may open their houses in sham hospitality, and 
let their wives shake hands with anybody and 
everybody who chooses to walk into their pri- 
This is deemed a political re- 


bee iple 


and are 


Duchess 


vate residences. 
quirement, a thing that must go on while the 
office is held, but which would be deemed vul- 
gar and ridiculous after the family returns to 
private life. By some unaccountable confusion 
of ideas, the families of the Supreme Court 
have supposed that they are political person- 
ages, and have led the same kind of semi-public 
life, though of all the families in the country 
they are the ones who ought to maintain a dig- 
nified reserve, and be inaccessible to every un- 
known adventurer who desires to make their 
acquaintance. How absolutely absurd it would 
seem in New York or London, every time an 
eminent lawyer was raised to the bench after 
living a quiet, sensible, retired life, for the 
world of fashion to rush io his door and leave 
cards, and make him and his wife prominent fig- 
ures in society. Moreover, people at summer re- 
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sorts or winter resorts are not as careful about 
the persons they meet as when living in their 
own homes; and in Washington society there 
is a large political element which shuns un- 
profitable inquiries, Shady characters walk 
on the sunny side of the street. Not many 
years have passed since the notorious ‘‘ king of 
the lobby’’ caught four or five judges by 
simply baiting his hook with the late Lord 
Houghton, and caught Lord Houghton by bait- 
ing his other hook with the Honorable the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. And as we write, 
the Wasbington correspondents inform the 
world that one, if not more of the judges, was 
a guest ata dinner given by one of the “‘ Big 
Four ’’ of Tammany to the most unscrupulous 
and notorious politician of the time, and this 
immediately after his infamous attempts to 
use and degrade the judiciary of this State. In 
Washington society public men seem to hang 
on their front doors a placard, ‘‘ All invita- 
tions accepted, and no questions asked.’’ This 
kind of thing is not compatible with either 
hard work, serene thought, or exalted charac- 
ter, and the sooner public opinion requires that 
it shall stop, the better it will be for the 
Court, for the judges, and for their wives and 
children. The Supreme Court, we believe, is 
the only court in England or America to which 
this vulgar publicity has been attached, or 
which has descended into these exceedingly 
questionable currents of political and society 
life. 

Chief-Justice Cooley has said, in his ‘ Consti- 
tutional History of the United States,’ and Mr. 
Carson reiterates that opinion, that ‘‘ the real 
importance of the Supreme Court was never 
greater than at first’’; and that ‘‘the judges 
who occupied the bench before the time of Mar- 
shall are entitled to have it said of them that 
what they did was of incalculable value to repre- 
sentative institutions.’’ Nevertheless, the more 
we turn over these pages, the more it becomes 
apparent that the commoner view—the instinc- 
tive verdict of the American mind—is the right 
one, and that the Supreme Court owes its pre- 
sent strength and greatness to one incompara- 
ble cause, which was the presence of Marshall 
upon its bench. If at the beginning of this 
century there was one man in the world whose 
opinion of the Supreme Court as it then stood, 
both in common estimation and public useful- 
ness, cannot be questioned, that man of course 
was John Jay. He had been Chief Justice; 
he had been selected by Washington in con- 
formity with his ‘‘ best judgment,’’ and by 
Adams as being in his opinion ‘‘ the greatest 
mass of worth ’’ ‘‘ collected in one individual.’’ 
His opinion was not given in a moment of irri- 
tation, or when it can be supposed to have been 
tinged by a sense of personal disappointment, 
for it was written at the time of his receiving 
the highest compliment that has ever been paid 
to an American lawyer—that of being a second 
time nominated and confirmed as Chief Justice 
of the United States. What was that opinion? 
‘*T left the bench,’’ he wrote to the President 
as he returned the second commission, ‘‘ per- 
fectly convinced that under a system so defec- 
tive it would not obtain the energy, weight, 
and dignity which were essential to its afford- 
ing due support to the national Government; 
nor acquire the public confidence and respect 
which, as the last resort of the justice of the 
nation, it should possess.’’ In the same month 
that this letter was written, January, 1801, 
Marshall was commissioned as Chief Justice. 
In less than five weeks he administered the 
oath of office to the new President, the most 
inveterate enemy of the Supreme Court among 
our public men, and beheld the beginning of 
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an intense political revolution whose leaders 
were bent on the destruction of at least a part 
of the Federal judiciary, and ready to over- 
throw the Supreme Court itself by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. For thirty-three 
years, with one brief interval (the Administra- 
tion of the second Adams), he had opposing 
him on every national question a combination 
which would have overcome a dozen ordinary 
men—the Legislature, the Executive, the ap- 
pointing power, the local violence of half-re- 
bellious States. The first President of his 
official life denounced the Supreme Court as 
‘*the subtle corps of sappers and miners,’’ 
‘*the reprobated system,’’ ‘‘ the canker ”’ 
which should be exterminated ‘‘ before its 
venom has reached so much of the body politic 
as to get beyond control’’; and, by a legisla- 
tive artifice, virtually suspended the functions 
of the Court for fourteen months. Yet here it 
should be noted, before Jefferson had been 
two yearsin office (February, 1803), came the 
great decision in Marbury v. Madison—the 
boldest, strongest, highest assertion of the 
rights of the American citizen that has ever 
come from that Court, which subjects the acts 
of ministerial and administrative officers to 
judicial remedies, and declares that this is ‘‘a 
government of laws and notof men.’’ The 
second President of Marshall’s official life 
placed on the bench a young man, thirty-two 
years of age, but of extraordinary ability and 
learning, for the purpose of contesting the 
authority of the Chief Justice, But Story 
yielded to the greater mind beside him, and it 
must have brought bitterness and confusion to 
the souls of Jefferson and Madison when, five 
years later, he delivered the opinion in Martin 
v. Hunter (1816), upholding the constitutionali- 
ty of the Judiciary Act, subordinating the 
State courts to the Federal judiciary on consti- 
tutional questions, and overruling the decision 
of the Virginia Court of Appeals. This opi- 
nion of Story Mr. Henry Adams rightly pro- 
nounces one of Marshall’s ‘‘ greatest tri- 
umphs.’’ The last President of Marshall’s 
time appointed Henry Baldwin of Pennsylvania 
(1829) to doggedly dissent from substantially 
every constitutional principle which the Su- 
preme Court had established during the pre- 
ceding forty years, and rounded out the ad- 
verse circumstances which encircled the noble 
career of the Chief Justice by leaving the man- 
date of the Court unenforced and contemptu- 
ously saying of what was substantially his last 
constitutional decision, ‘‘ John Marshall has 
made his decision; now let him execute it.’’ 


It was during this stormy, adverse period of 
thirty-four years that Chief-Justice Marshall 
accomplished what had been deemed impossible 
—the task of imparting to ‘‘ the defective sys- 
tem’’ ‘‘ the energy, weight, and dignity that 
were essential to its affording due support to 
the national Government,’’ and of acquiring for 
it ‘‘ the public confidence and respect which, 
as the last resort of the justice of the nation, 
it should possess.’’ It is true that the virtues, 
ability, and patriotism of Chief-Justice Jay 
cannot be over-esteemed, and that when he 
wrote the letter we have quoted, he had heroi- 
cally wrecked his health and personal populari- 
ty in harassing diplomatic service; but never- 
theless Marshall, tried by an adversity such as 
never vexed a judicial soul, went steadfastly 


forward, witha calmness, dignity, uprightness, 


and intellectual majesty that are unapproach- 
able in all the judicial annals of the world. 

It is also, we think, incontrovertible that a 
tone of moderation and sound sense came with 
Chief-Justice Marshall upon the bench. One 
secret of the reverence in which he is held is, 





that the Court for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury made no mistakes and took no backward 
steps. It was not se prior to 1801. Brief as 
was the time, and few as were the decisions, 
the Court made serious mistakes. In its con- 
scientious upholding of the Federa! principle, 
it went too far and decided too much. The 
ground taken that there was a common-law 
jurisdiction of the United States in criminal 
cases had to be abandoned; and certainly a 
more unfortunate decision than that in Chis- 
holm v. the State of Georgia was never made. 
Mr. Carson calls it ‘‘the first clear trumpet- 
note which had been sounded by the new na- 
tion, in striking contrast with the feeble wail 
against State power uttered by the Committee 
of the Continental Congress.’’ Brave enough 
it undoubtedly was, but disastrous in its con- 
sequences. It divided the Supreme Court upon 
a question of constitutional authority and 
State sovereignty, at the beginning of its work, 
when it was vital that it. should move with 
caution and with unanimity. It violated the 
pledge of the Federalist that suits could not be 
brought against States without their consent; 
that that objection to the Constitution was 
without ‘‘a color of foundation.’’ It set at 
naught the assurance of Marshall in the Vir- 
ginia Convention, when he was struggling to 
secure the adoption of the Constitution: ‘‘ It 
is not rational to suppose that the sovereign 
power [of a State] shall be dragged before a 
court.’’ It called out the powerful dissent of 
Iredell, which furnished a quasi-judicial foun- 
dation for the State-right doctrines of the next 
thirty years. It was not essential to the in- 
tegrity of the national Government, but 
aroused and united all the opponents of a Fede- 
ral power, and awakened distrust where there - 
had been none before. And, finally, it brought 
down on the Federal principle the reaction of 
defeat, for the decision was substantially re- 
versed two days after it was announced, by the 
introduction into Congress cf the Eleventh 
Amendment. 

Looking at the opinions of the majority of 
the Court, now that time has clarified our 
views of the Constitution, we see that they are 
able and conscientious and thoroughly moral 
arguments for a legislative assembly or a con- 
stitutional convention, but that they are not 
judicial. The fallacy which runs through 
them is, that a grant of jurisdiction to a court 
creates a liability to process on the part of 
every one who may be a suitor. ‘‘ To contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a 
party,’’? ‘*To controversies between a State 
and citizens of another State,’’ are constitu- 
tional provisions of no distinguishable differ- 
ence. No one dreamed that the national Gov- 
ernment was amenable tothe process of a court 
under the former; yet it was under the latter 
that the Supreme Court maintained that a 
State could be sued whether it would or not, 
and its appearance in court be enforced by pro- 
cess. Sovereign rights were the real objects 
for which the people of ‘‘ these colonies ’’ had 
gone to war; a real sovereignty had been at- 
tained by the war; it seemed to them incredi- 
ble that it could have been surrendered by an 
ambiguous phrase in an article which related 
to the judiciary and not to the States. As- 
suredly, it was an unfortunate decision. 








RECENT POETRY. 


GOETHE said of English poets that the least of 
them had yet Shakspere at his back and the 
ocean at his feet. It is true, however, that it 
is easy, even fora poet, to ignore what is di- 
rectly behind him; and easier to emulate the 
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vague distances of the sea than its measure and 
itsrhythm. Hence the multitude of new volumes 
of poetry that come from London are as inef- 
fectual, perhaps, as the multitude 
from New York; while those that come, in 
increasing numbers, our far-off inland 
cities have almost always some local coloring 
and hence some value, although this is often to 
be found in the obscurest corners of the book. 
Of recent English volumes, the most thought- 
ful by far is one bearing the somewhat enigma- 
tical title, ‘One in the Infinite’ (Longmans), 
the author being George Francis Savage-Arm- 
strong, whose agreeable earlier book, ‘ A Gar- 
land from Greece,’ was noticed with cordial en- 
joy ment in these pages some years ago. This 
present book records the not uncommon theme 
of a soul first struggling with doubt and de- 
pression, but coming by degrees to hope and 
faith. The theme is old, but the force and 
freshness of the treatment are new; the doubts 
are real doubts, the joys are actual triumph, 
and it is saying little for the book to say that 
if read and digested faithfully, it is worth seve- 
ral alcoves full of controversial treatises and 
sermons. Even in the treatment of the ethnic 
religions, the author has a zest and an origi- 
nality, as in the following (p. 


proceeding 


from 


66) : 


THE MENDICANT. 
1. 
Sakya-Muni, Gautama Buddha, what dost thou 


proffer of hope or of mirth? 
“What shall I do to be saved” from the sorrow, 
passion, and terror, and madness, of earth? 
Whatis thy gospel, O prophet of India? What hast 
thou left to me, child of the sun? 

What is the balm for my pain thou hast promised me? 
What is the crown when the race hath been run? 

, a 

“What shall I do to be saved?’—Thou hast answered 
it. “ Labour not ever, but be g for thy bread; 

Live as a Mendicant; marry not; mortify flesh; 
life of Nirvana be led. 

So shalt thou find in the death of thy passions, 
growth of thy spirit, composure and rest, 

Passing through indolent days of humanity 
intangible joys of the blest. 


leta 


on to 


3. 
Sakya-Muni, Castanea Buddha, 
but find in thy law 
—_ that baties me, doubtful cons istency, 
in the weft of thy wisdom a flaw !— 
Look to it, Gautama!—Sakya-Muni, sweet is 
bulbul, but hollow her egg. 
How shall thy gospel suffice for the Many?--If 
men are Beggars, from whom shall men beg? 


bending I heed thee, 


the 


all 


And here we have him again, at his tenderest 
phase, not in the final oo but when the 
light is breaking (p. 287 : 


“THE FATHER,” 


\ 

If it were only a dream, 

Were it not good to cherish, 
Seeing to lose its beam 

Is in despair to perish— 
Maker and Father and Friend, 

Yearning in pity to guide me, 
Leading me on to the end, 

ver in love beside me, 

Never in storm or gloom 

Deaf to a cry of sorrow, 
Kindling beyond the tomb 

Light of an endless morrow ? 

2. 

Yea, if 't were only a dream 

Better it were to clasp it, 
Brood on it until it seem 

Real as the lives that grasp it. 
Helpless, feeble and lost, 

Groping in Wisdom’s traces, 
Whirled like a leaf, and tost 

Out in the awful spaces— 
Oh, how the heart betray ed 

Bounds, into life upleaping 
Trusting that He who m ~~? 

Watch over all is keeping. 


Throughout the book there is no cant, no- 
thing merely technical, but a wholesome hu- 
man flavor, and a religious life beyond all con- 
ventionalism. 

Next to this we should rank first, among the 
English books of poetry issued in the last few 
months,‘ A Summer Night, and Other Poems 
by Graham R. Tomson (London: Methuen). No 
one now living in English-speaking countries 
has the ballad-touch ! Mrs. 


like 
in her 


we have pointed this out 


Tomson; and as 


former books 
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we may reaffirm it now, and quote in suffic 
proof of it the following (p. 38): 


“tent 


THE FARM ON THE LINKS 


Grey o’er the pallid links, 
Still the old roof-tree 
Still the b lac k windows stare sullenly 
Still the blank doorway gapes, 


haggard and forsaken, 
hangs rotting overhead, 
to seaward, 
open to the dead 


What is it cries with the crying of the curlews? 
What comes apace on those fearful, steal ithy feet, 
Back from the chill sea-deeps, gliding o’er the sand- 
dunes, 
Home to the old home, once again to meet? 
What is to say 
stone, 
Flameless and dull as the feuds and fears of old? 
Laughing and fleering still, menacing and mux king, 
Sadder than death itself, harsher than t! 1 


re cold 


as they gather round the hearth- 


Woe for the 

evil, 
Woe for the wrong and the hate too deep to die! 

Woe for the deeds of the dreary days passed over, 
Woe for the grief of the gloomy days gone by 


ruined hearth, black with dule and 


Where do they 
Where 
there, 
with the sea-wind sobbing th 
Ders 


Soft, with the salt mist stealing up the 


come from? furtive 
they bound for? 


and despairing, 
those that gather 


rough the cham 
stair? 


Names that are name! 


loathing, 
Banned and forbi 


ess now, names of dread and 


Iden yet, dark with spot and 


stain: 
Only the old house watches 
Only the old home wel 


and remembers, 
omes them again 

The new book of skits and fantasies by the 
late Mr. J. K. Stephen, ‘Quo Musa 
(Macmillan), is generally regarded 
falling off from his ‘ 


Tenis ° 
a great 

Lapsus Calami,’ 

viewed in these columns, 


once Tre 
and certainly has in 
it nothing so good as bis ** 
Kipling,’’ which seemed to ‘‘ fill a long-felt 
7s bee author should have endeared 
himself to Americans by this warm-hearted tri- 


Rudyards cease from 


want its 





bute to the memory of Lowell (p. 6), dated 
August 13, 1§91: 

Lowell: the labors of your noble life 

Your state-craft, and v« ur high po etic skill 

Were aye a force that made for union, til 

The peace now reigning hushed the ancient strife 


Between the mighty land that gave you life, 
And that whose kinship distance could not kill. 
I think your death has drawn us nearer stil) 
Now with your praise our island home is rife, 
While rings your continent wi ab oat ial praise; 
And here, as there, we sadly quote your lays 






And Lowell! I who knew you, w 
Some that vou loved ir ’ to-day 
Not only share your cour s* Woe, 
But mourn a dear old friend that’s pissed away 


Other recent English volumes do not seem 
remarkable, ‘A Dream of Other by 
Lieut.-Col. Fife-Cookson an 
East Indian tale of 
the author 
of his own; the * Poems’ of the late William 
Caldwell Roscoe, Mac 
millan),are chiefly remarkable for two dramas, 


of FE) 


Days,” 
(Putnams), is 


some animation, in which 


claims to have contrived a stanza 


edited by his daughter 


which have in them a touch izabethan 





fire and flavor, reminding the reader of Bed- 
does; and ‘ A Vision of Life,’ by the late Wi 
liam Gifford Palgrave (Macmillan), is a long 


and often abstruse and Dantesque poem, the 
fruit of the long studies and varied wanderings 
of one of the like of modern Eng- 
book pablished dur 


of the much- 


most Ulysses 


lishmen. Indeed, his last 


ing his lifetime bore the name 





roaming Greek hero; and his biographer says 
that he knew Dante almest by heart, had 
learned many Oriental languages, had lived 


and had gone in and out of 
The 
of his book re qui res a good d leal 


on every continent, 


several different churche vast material 
f ve ast to give 
not 


work is certainly a con- 


ue: is always 
the 
ory of the human mind. 
American volur the 
found in ‘ Original 
B. R. Briggs of Har 
. which is 
de 


vet 


es wittiest 





vel 


se is un 
Charades,’ 
vard University 


loubtedly to be 
by Prof. L 
as clever 
and 
much less cloying. But the most valuable and 
mplete edition of Mau 
son's ‘Poems’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
able be- 


Secribners 


as a London volume of rers société, 


is the firstc 


enjovable 
Thomy 
i 


& Co.}, which is a] the more enjoy 








n that 


Indiana, which Matthew 


it comes fro 


cause very ¢ rdsvi 
Arnold 


But it isa 


rawti ie’, 


immortalized 
by his mistaken disdain part of the 
fres! 


rn 


very merit of these and vigorous poems 
wholly out 


Emers 


that they were lx 
rope which stretches, 














xhanies; and all their literary material, ev 
when the poet longs for England, is Americar 
throughout. Even the very flavor of the words 
must be indigenous, as thus (p. 16 
“If | were a I aw ¢ s re 

Should have the bouguet of scupper x 
With a racy smack every 

From the savage juice of th nus 
‘The ruaset persimmon, the ! wn | ‘ 

The red w i : su w 
Service-ber ound ma rak 

Sassafras anel x x 

st hin yY Verse j t . 

turns 

And the odor « Tes . ‘ 

The ke el of ts d 

The 1 tar st ‘lbw the w 

Sh ! throw ge ‘ w 
With the zest of the w sa f ‘ 
Who sings by ote, f m the x ‘ 

So sweet a tune as the “ ‘ N 

Shall Homer « sha An 

Sugwest as much as the w 

We have here the old favorites of Mr 
Thompson's muse, The Death of the Wt 
Heron,’’ and *‘ Between the Poppy a the 
Rose,’* and In Exile *’—the last touct 
vigorously the chord which still vibrates 
American hearts, beyond al! jealousy or injus 
tice, to the touch of the mot! ntry ln a 
till higher spirit he now sings ‘* To an English 
Sky-lark,"’ To an English Nightir 
such strains of transatlantic usinsh as those 
much-sung birds never heard be ‘ 
ducing them, with true Western lialitv, to 
he mocking-bird and the brow) Mr 
n ompson who AVs aside in | at 
polemic spi w hs etimes truces 1 n 
his p 1 1 hence his verse, at leas t ¥ 


In marked contrast with the healthfulness 
and outdoor vigor of Mr. Thompson's lay is 
the new volume of pesthumous poems of 


the late Mr. 
lished, * F! 

fi Vistas and Lan 
ton The title 
nary exuberance 


Francis S. Saltus, just now pub 
Pastels and Pre 
(Buffalo: Moul 


the extraordi- 


this poet 


asks and Flagons 


iles iscapes" 


well indicates 


and variety of who 
us collectively 
ted. 
then distributes to each a 
The reader 
the wealth and profusion of this wasted 


ups his themes for 
to be 
many nations 


gre so many 


kings so sO 





celebra many wines, 
and 
song or a sonnet wonders anew 

ver 
young life, for the portrait of the author reap 
pears in every volume of the series to assure 
if the verse did not, that wasted it was. In 
this book there is less tl and 
ghastly than in its predecessors; h it 
there is less evi 


calls the 


us, 
at is repulsive 

and thoug 
contains a poem on absinthe, 


dence in its pages of what the author 


‘ glorious Lethe’’ of that beverage. Mr. Sal- 
tus died, it seems, on June 25, 1889, and his 
friend, Mr. John Ernest McCann, prefaces the 


volume with a memorial sonnet. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett, ‘Songs of Doubt 
and Dream’ have just appeared (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), has much of the varied wealth of Mr 
kinder to 


social re- 


whose 


fates have been 
New York 


Saltus, though the 


him and made hm a 


former 


instead of an estraycd Paris flaneur 
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He is indeed at his best when he is most a re- 
former, since then his spirit of defiance is em- 
ployed for better purposes than where he 
seems defiant merely for amusement. His poem, 
** By a Window ’’—the reveries of a lost girl— 
has a touch of real nobleness, as well as much 
of dramatic power; but his purely literary 
poems are apt just to miss their mark through 
a flavor of self-consciousness, as in the follow- 
ing (p. 22): 
A RETROSPECT. 


Wandering where mortals have no power to gauge 
The enormity of night that space outrolls, 
Floated or paused, in shadowy pilgrimage, 
Two disembodied souls, 


One towered a shape with dark wild-trailing shroud, 
With face by sorrow and anger seamed and arawn; 
One loomed a holy glory, as when some cloud 
Swims deep in baths of dawn. 


World after world they d on, till beguiled 
They flew toward earth, and hovering where she 


swept, 
One with a saturnine dejection smiled, 
And one with siow tears wept. 


“On that star,” said the spirit of sombre mien 
As Dante I passed through pain’s most blinding 
ea 


heats.” . . . 
“On that star,” said the spirit of look serene, 
“T suffered, and was Keats!” 


The increasing cosmopolitanism of our coun- 
try yields fruit in several volumes bearing 
Italian surnames on their title-pages; as for in- 
stance, the graceful ‘ Lyrics’ by Cora Fabbri 
(Harpers), which are full of a just longing for 
Florence, and are adorned with ‘‘stornelli ’’ 
and ‘‘strambotti,’’ but, after all, leave ita little 
uncertain whether they were written in New 
York or London. More vigorous, though of- 
ten cruder, are the ‘ Poems of Humanity, and 
Abelard to Heloise ’ (San Francisco: Griffith), 
by Lorenzo Sosso, who is elsewhere said to be 
general-delivery clerk in the San Francisco 
Post-office. These poems show a good deal of 
reading and are drawn from varied sources; 
but although they flow easily, the rhythm often 
halts, and there is a good deafot monotony in 
the note drawn. 

In taking account, at periodical intervals, of 
any accumulated shelf of recent American 
poems, there are certain constantly recurring 
types, seldom to be missed. There is pretty 
sure to be the Indian or Aztec epic, the latter 
being represented on our table by Hanna H. 
Foster’s ‘Zululu, the Maid of Anahuac’ 
(Putnams), and the former by a statelier 
tome, illustrated with a wealth of exceedingly 
wooden pictures, ‘The Feast of the Virgins,’ 
by H. L. Gordon (Chicago: Laird). Then 
there is the long religious poem, represented 
this time by ‘Methodism: a Retrospect and 
an Outlook,’ by Prof. Charles William Pear- 
son of Northwestern University (Hunt & 
Eaton), this example being more simple and 
genuine than the average of its class. Then 
there is usually a volume of the verse called 
** passionate,’’ with a somewhat repellent fla- 
vor about it, and enhanced by devout poems 
intermingled, as has been the fashion of erotic 
literature, since Marguerite of Navarre; this 
is usually by a woman, and it is conspicuously 
represented, for the present purpose, by the 
‘Unrest’ of Mme. Higgins-Glenerne (Lida 
Lewis Watson) (Dillingham), who dedicates 
her unwholesome mixture in part to her pa- 
rents and in part, ‘‘with palms of peace and 
the pulse of passion,’’ to her husband. Then 
there is the highly wrought romance of chi- 
valry, of which the most obvious recent type is 
‘ Yvernelle, a Legend of Feudal France,’ by 
Frank Norris (Philadelphia: Lippincott), a 
book whose wealth of costly illustrations on'y 
makes the verse seem tamer. 

There is the philosophic volume, here repre- 
sented by the ‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems’ 
of Louis J. Block (Philadelphia: Lippincott) ; 
the Oriental poem, which is to be found richly 
and agreeably rendered fh ‘The Perfume 





Holder,’ by Craven Langstroth Betts (Saalfeld 
& Fitch) ; the volume of vivacious verse, here 
jauntily typified by ‘A Beauty of Thebes, with 
Other Verses,’ by John Goadby Gregory (Mil- 
waukee: The Author); and the book of pure 
and elevated sentiment, with only too abun- 
dant a facility for metrical expression, as ex- 
emplified in ‘Sonnets—Songs—Laments,’ by 
Cara E. Whiton-Stone (Boston: Cupples). 

Of more real value, perhaps, than any of 
these are the few volumes—often dingy and ill- 
printed—in which there lurk, amid inflation 
or commonplace, a few pages of genuine local 
coloring, affording us something that is valu- 
able, not so much because it is new as because 
it is true. What Mr. M. J. Gorton prized in 
his ‘Drama of the Cycle’ (Boston: Cupples) 
was probably the titie-poem, but what the read- 
er prizes is ‘‘ A Ballad of Life on the Up-Grade 
{of the mine],’’ or the few Arkansas ballads. 
Mr. Albert E. S. Smythe sends forth ‘ Poems, 
Grave and Gay’ (Toronto: Imrie & Graham), 
of which the best part really consists in the 
‘* Peanut Ballads,’’ which are in the Belfast 
dialect. Mr. Meredith Nicholson, in ‘ Short 
Flights’ (Indianapolis: Bowen), although 
he writes well and earnestly of Omar 
Khayyam, yet charms us most when he de- 
scribes ‘‘ Fire-Hunting,’’ or tells us how ‘‘My 
Paddle Gleamed ’’; and Marguerite E. Easter, 
in ‘Clytie, and Other Poems’ (Boston: Phil- 
pott), most arrests the eye when she tells us 
that the later species of wild aster are poetical- 
ly christened ‘‘Summer’s Farewells’? in Vir- 
ginia (p. 103). Mrs. Piatt, writing from” Ire- 
land, still gives us some of the local coloring 
of her American home in her ‘An Irish 
Wild-Flower, etc.’ (Stokes), for she longs 
among primroses for the peach and apple- 
blooms by the Ohio (p. 37), and stoutly main- 
tains the superiority of the blue-bird to the sky- 
lark (p. 15). She also shows her wonted sym- 
pathetic power in the title-poem of the book 

“ig 5 Fe 
sce AN IRISH WILD-FLOWER. 


(A Barefoot Child by Castle.) 


She felt, I think, but as a wild-flower can, 
ee - her bright fluttering rags, the dark, the 





cold. 
Some farthest star, remembering what man 
Forgets, had warmed her little head with gold. 


Above her, hollow-eyed, long blind to tears, 
Leaf-cloaked, a skeleton of stone arose. . . . 
Oh, castle-shadow of a thousand years, 
Where 7 have fallen—is this the thing that 
grows 








Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Preacher, Au- 
thor, Philanthropist. With anecdotical re- 
miniscences. By G. Holden Pike. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

From the Usher’s Desk to the Tabernacle Pul- 

. pit. The Life and Labors of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. By the Rev. Robert Schindler. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


THE two lives of Mr. Spurgeon already out are 
specimens of that fungoid growth which is 
generally so luxurious on the new-made graves 
of famous or notorious persons. If there is 
any help in these towards making up a judg- 
ment on Mr. Spurgeon’s life, and the degree 
to which it lends itself to biographical treat- 
ment, it does not appear to any great extent. 
We shall some time have a much better biogra- 
phy of him than either of these hasty and 
scrappy compilations, but his life was unevent- 
ful, and the strength of it went so largely into 
his preaching and the organized activities of his 
church that there was little left.to be express- 
ed in other ways. He printed, we are told, 
2,200 sermons. No biography can ever report 
him as they do. They are the man himself. 
The best part of Mr, Pike’s volume is not his 





own, but an introduction written by Dr. W. 
C. Wilkinson ; though here also something 
must be allowed for the warmth of the writer’s 
admiration and the freshness of the common 
loss. It is certainly very dangerous to say 
of Spurgeon’s preaching: ‘‘ Nothing less me- 
teoric, nothing more solar, in its quality 
of radiance, has ever been set by God among 
the merely human and uninspired lights of the 
world to shed illumination on any Christian 
age.’’ The teeth of time are very hard on 
such contemporary praise. But Spurgeon’s 
diligence or sincerity cannot be overrated; 
and few, if any, writers of his time have been 
more widely read. One of his books, one of a 
multitude, reached a sale of 320,000 copies. 
Dr. Wilkinson lays much stress upon the quali- 
ty of Spurgeon’s voice, loud enough without 
apparent effort for the farthest off of the 5,000 
in his Tabernacle, and not too loud fcr those 
close up to him. In this connection it may be 
well to note the fact that he despised all emolli- 
ents for his throat and believed in such as- 
tringents as strong vinegar and beef-tea well 
peppered. Dr. Wilkinson praises his gift of 
language as unparalleled. He says its simple, 
easy flow was ‘‘so uninterrupted and so easy 
that it seemed like lubricity itself ’’—which 
suggests that he is no more disposed to let the 
devil have the good words than the good tunes. 


Both of these volumes give the same impres- 
sion of the suddenness and the stability of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s London fame. He was a mere boy 
when he went to London after three years 
preaching in a Cambridge suburb, and in a 
few years he reached the height of his popu- 
larity. The gain after that was in the esteem 
of the better part of the community, in the 
correction of mythical reports, in the extension 
of his influence through the printing of his 
sermons and the elaborate organization of his 
parochial and propagandist work. To com- 
pare him with Beecher is quite unavoidable. 
His preaching was more picturesque than 
Beecher’s; its picturesqueness was its greatest 
charm for the multitudes who flocked to hear 
him and who read his sermons with delight. 
Spurgeon had also a su:tained sobriety and 
solemnity of speech and manner to which 
Beecher did not attain. The London preacher 
was the more possessed by his message. But 
Beecher’s advantage over him was very great 
as a poet and asa humorist. Here there was 
no comparison. As for shocking the conven. 
tional proprieties of puipit speech, Beecher 
probably did this a hundred times where Spur- 
geon did it once. The two men had a harm- 
less vanity in common and they delighted 
equally in a strain of personal reminiscence. 
Spurgeon had great ability as an organizer, 
where Beecher had none at all. 

Mr. Pike’s volume makes no mention of 
Spurgeon’s rupture with the Baptist Union, 
but Mr. Schindler’s has a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Down-Grade Controversy.’’ It is brief, but it 
makes plain how complete that rupture was. 
Spurgeon was a Calvinistic Baptist, and the 
Baptist Union has decided that the Arminian 
doctrine has its unqualified sympathy. The 
same Union represents those general tendencies 
of ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ’’ which need not 
be indicated here. This is a pregnant comment 
on the effect of Mr. Spurgeon’s great and mul- 
tiform activity. Genial, hearty, shrewd, and 
eloquent, taking the color of his style from the 
tinker of Bedford and the Puritan divines, the 
most heard and read of any preacher of his 
time, the object of enthusiastic admiration, his 
London pastorate of thirty-eight years’ dura- 
tion was a losing battle. He 


“ Strove against the stream, but all in vain.” 
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It swept the English Baptists ever further 
and further from that Calvinistic course on 
which he would have had them sail for ever. 
The force of his genius measures the strength 
of the stream. But his own resistance to ‘‘ the 
new theology ’’ was not so absolute as he 
believed. The time-spirit did its work on him 
also. The temperature of his later sermons 
was much lower than that of the earlier. His 
tongue lost something of its daring in describ- 
ing the misfortunes of the damned. 


Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Sirk WILLIAM JOHNSON’s American career ex- 
tended from 1738 to 1774. During this period, 
when American settlement encroached upon 
Western savagery, and when France and Eng- 
land contended for Indian allies in the struggle 
for the possession of the West, he was the 
leader along the Mohawk line, preserving har- 
mony between the English and the Indians, 
and winning victories against the French in 
the final conflict. Mr. Griffis has presented a 
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clear and interesting view of this prune 
period on the frontier, and has given us a sym- 
pathetic study of the masterful Irish pioneer. 
He has also given a very readable account of 
the Iroquois Indians. The Six Nations, by their 
location in the region controlling the water 
systems east of the Mississippi, by their pecu- 
liar organization, and by their priority in se- 
curing firearms, became the most powerful In- 
dian confederacy on the continent, and contri- 
buted to the victory of the English over the 
French. It is one of the merits of the book 
that Mr. Griffis has dwelt upon the importance 
of the Indian influence in this formative period 
of our history. In some of his generalizations, 
however, the author is not free from rashness. 
For example, the assertion that it was the ag- 


ricultural basis of their civilization which made | 


the Iroquois superior to their neighbors, needs 
much modification. Buta still more incautious 
declaration of Mr. Griffis’s is that ‘‘ our 
Government is in a measure copied from that ’’ 
of the Iroquois. Aside from the absence of 
evidence that American statesmen in any 
measure ‘‘ copied ’’ the confederacy of the Iro- 
quois, the author shows a lack of appreciation 
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of the distinction between societas and cirifas 
in comparing the two. A favorite contention 
with Mr. Griffis is that the origins of many of 
the most important of our political institutions 
are to be sought in Holland rather than in 
England. He goes somewhat out of his way 
to arge this view in the present work; but it is 
a well-taken point that the composite middle 
region of the old colonies has not had its proper 
piace in our histories as a factor in producing 
the present United States. 
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Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debilitat- 


-ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 


| phate a most agreeable, 


grate- 
ful,and harmless Boe Ra giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 


_when suffering from nervous exhaus 


| 


| 








| tion, with gratifying results. 


I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 


| forms of nervous debility, and it has 


never failed to do good” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s”’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
> and make Cable Transfers of money to 

f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
0 also make Collections and issue Com- 


. Travele Credita, ila- 
Credit. sya te — 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


me. 59 WALL STREET, new | YORK, 


A GrHors “AND PUBLISHERS— 


Material collected and compiled for all kinds of 





works, excepting fiction. Statistics a specialty. In- 
dexing and cataloguing. Address G. E. BIVER, 835 
N. 16th St, Philadelphia. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The History of the Nineteenth 
ARMY CORPS, By Ricuarp B. Irwin, former- 
ly Lieutenant-Colonei of Volunteers and Assist- 
ant Adjutant—General of the Corps and of the 
Department of the Gulf. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
with twenty maps and plans, $4.50. 

**If hitherto less known and thus less considered 
than the proud record of those great corps of the 

Armies of the Potomac, of the Tennessee, and of 

the Cumberland, on whom or the fortune of war 

fell the heat and burthen of so rr bat- 
tles, yet the story of the Nineteenth y Corps is 
one whose simple facts suffice for all that need be 
told or claimed of valor, of achievement, of sacri- 
fice, or of patient endurance. ’—Extract from In- 
troduction. 


The English Language and Eng- 
LISH GRAMMAR. An Historical Study of the 
Sources, Development, and Analogies of the 
Lauguage, and of the Principles covering its 
usages. Illustrated by Copious Examples by 
Writers of all Periods. By Samvue. Ramsey. 
8vo, $3.00. 


In this work the modern doctrine of evolution is 
applied to language as a whole, to the English lan- 
guage asa particular example. The history of the 
language is here exhibited so faras is necessary to 
understand the growth of its lexical elements and 
the decay of its grammatical forms. The work will 
be of especial value to teachers and to readers who 
take an intelligent interest in the most forcible and 
widespread of human tongues. They will find the 
phenomena of their daily speech here illustrated by 
prolific principles, and not by barren mechanical 
rules. 


A History of Greece. By Evetyn 
Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, author of ‘ Pericles and the Gold- 
en Age of Athens.’ Part II. From the begin- 
ning of the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 500-445 B.C. 8vo, $2.25. 

The author expects to complete his work in four 
volumes, but each volume will cover a distinct pe- 
riod of history, and will be complete in itself. 

**It is the work of a painstaking — and an 
acute writer, who evidently enriches his _* with 
the fruits of broad and conscientious stu 
The style of the book is easy for the veater, its ar- 
bs ar lucid, its references to authorities am- 

—Chicago St tandard 

coh impression of Volume I. has also been 

issued. 


Odes and Epodes of Horace 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE; IN- 
TRODUCTION AND NOTES. By Rev. Joun B. 
Haeug, Ph.D. 4to, $1.75. 


The Latin text is given in parallel columns with 
the English version. 


Cranford. By Mrs. GaskELL. (No. 
XXVII. in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Se- 
ries.) 32mo, gilt top, $1. 


Questions of the Day Series. 
LXIX.—MONEY, SILVER, AND FINANCE, 
By J. Howarp CowprertawalT. $1.25. 


“*Favorably received by ad of the leading 
journals of the United States 


*,* Volume II., No. 1, ‘‘ Notes on New Books,”"’ a 
quarterly bulletin, sent regularly upon application. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE RosE LIBRARY No. 12. 


SOME CHILDREN OF ADAM 


By R. M. MANLEY. Illustrated with photogravures. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

A vigorous American novel, showing careful study 
and distinct and interesting ‘types New York so- 
ciety. It wilicharm the reader by its masterly de- 
lineations of character, its telling incidents, its 

strange coincidences, and its intricate plot, which 
keeps up the interest to the end. 


WorTHINGTON Co. 747 B’way, N. Y. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutuat 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 81st of December, 
1891: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ast January, 1891........seeceescesseeeee 1,394,177 87 


Total Marine Premiums..............++. $0,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from lst Janu- 
ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the 
same period..............$1,836,325 11 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


' 





Pany, estimated at.........cccccccsccece 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank.. baud SW ekeban cehenenkanen 193, 895 88 88 

PMU civea ci cscecvosesckeccsnes $12, 278,582 17 PY 4 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 


next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 


W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

A. A, Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H.Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E,. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


RARE BOOKS, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 


Address AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 








BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 

Now going on at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all fields of litera- 
a science, and art,and French and German books, 

offered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
pt. in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
pay tary aooe request, Orders by mail promptly at- 


ddress 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 





RARE ENGRAVING, WITH KEY, 

will be sold to the highest offer. “The Declara- 

tion of Independence of the United States of Ame- 

rica, July 4,1776,” engraved by A. B. Durand. Copy- 

ht secured acco to the Act of Congress, Dec. 

1820. Appiy to SAMUEL REEs LLoyp, Ty Cymro, 
Me ridian Road, Cotham, Bristol, England. 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT are cleaned out from 
thesystem by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Advt. 





Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


American Literary 


Autograph Letters 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, ae a 
PUBLISH TO-D 

ENGELMANN AND AN DERSON. Pic- 
torial Atlas to Homer’s Ittad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 
Containing 225 illustrations from works of ancient 
art, with + ye tive text and an epitome of the 
of each book for the use of Schools and 
of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 
for introduction on application to the 









text of this edition of Engelmann’s 
is more annies and supplied with nume- 
rous references, notes on the dates, de and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL'’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume e viii+923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
English-German. Two stout volumes, Full sheep, 
$11.00; half-morocco, $12.00. 

“Destined to remain the standard dictionary; . 
the fruit of honest, long-continued, eaiemate 'scho- 

larly work.”—JN. ¥. Nation, February’ 25, 18) 


GUSTAV -E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 


REMOVAL. 

The constant increase of my business has made 
it necessary for me to take larger and more spa- 
cious | ties 

I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 

Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, 

GUSTAV E. ame Pes "alee New York. 





London: 30 Wellington ‘Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


Finance Reports, 1790-1849 


Annual Reports of the oa yt of the bg bon ye on 
the Finances of the U. 8. from 1790 to 1849 inclu- 
sive, to which are prefixed the Reports of Alexan- 
der Hamilton on mublic “ooo a National Bank, 
Manufactures, Mint, etc. 7 volumes, 8vo, sheep. 
Washington, 1837-51. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Forei, ign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers uchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Lati in Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK, coin de 48e rue, 
Catalogue env oye franco sur demande. 

















BOOKS WANTED. 


Weare prepared to buy FoR CASH at full market 
rates large or small libraries of books. Executors or 
others address 

FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., N. ¥. 
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An Educational Directory. 


I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
and political journal published in this country. The 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 





classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 


fessional men 





and in the homes of cultivated people, 
where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration, 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre 
sentative one for many years. It includes cards 
of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 
paper throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 
discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 
per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The ation 1s sent free while advertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 
directly to 

THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 





FOR SALE ON PENOBSCOT FLUROREAN SUMMER AND WIN 

4 ter Resort, University town of Innsbrac - Tirol, 
BAY. Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, oy pen all the year, Carl Landsee, 

Sears’s Island, near Islesboro, containing one thou- | Proprietor, Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
sand acres of fine land, well wooded in part. There | Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d'hote or a la carte) 
are several beaches, and the situation is unrivalled | Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
for met life. For full details address low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 

ALEX. 8. PORTER, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
‘ teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
FOR. “SALE ON BUZZARD’ Ss sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
BAY. application. 

A beautiful point of land containing thirty-five | - . . . — — 
acres with old-fashioned house and barn. Price, 
ay Address 

ALEX. 8. PORTER, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. — 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will 
continue to receive into her family in Dresden, Ger- 
many, a limited number of young ladies desiring to 
study abroad. 

Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
mer months and holidays. 

Information concerning a furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH, 

Care Messrs. Thode & Co.. Bankers, Dresden. 


SoLip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or 
Niagara Falls. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 









Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
D. 1. Roberts,Gen'l Pass. Agt. 





ne ia as ten aceeiels ee 
LfOrEL, AURORA, RIVA DEGLI 4 e® OF SOMTTOR ESLe 





eta party of ladies wishing to 
Schiavoni, Venice, long and favorably known make a trip west, as far as California or Mexico, 
by Americans, has been enlarged and refitted. Itof- | stepping en route at places of interest, returning to 


fers well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, New York early in June. Or would chaperone a 


and at all seasons a position unequalled, excellent | young lady to the West or elsewhere. Particulars 
table, and willing service. Terms are moderate, and | and references with Mrs. MrRiam COYRIERE, 150 5t 
include servants’ fees, Avenue, New York. Teachers’ Agency. 














THE CAMPAIGN FOR 
GOOD ROADS. 





From a photegrapa taten near Cleveiand oily dimits. 


The pore 


, Centu ry’ 


(Ready everywhere Frida 


Contains ‘‘Our Common Roads,” a fully il- 
lustrated article by Isaac RK. Potter, editor of 
the magazine ‘‘Good Roads,” and a practical 
engineer, pointing out the enormous loss to 
the country through the present condition of 
the roads, and offering suggestions for their 
bettering, — chapters on “ Dirt Roads,” ‘‘ Mac 
adam,” ‘* Rolling,” ete. 

The April Century contains also an article 
on Solar Eclipses by Prof. Holden, of Lick 
Observatory ; “Fishing for Pearls in Austra- 
lia,” the experiences of a diver; “The Ocean 
Postal Service,” by Ex-Postmaster-General 
James; two illustrated papers by Mr. and Mra 
Joseph Pennell; A Yankee Sea-Fight in Japan; 
“Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures? 
“What is Poetry?” by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; stories, poems, Open Letters, ete., 
etc. Single numbers 35 cents; on every news 
stand Friday, April ist. Subscriptions (4.00) 
may becin atany time. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 











Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 
THER 


NORTH GERM AN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 


To meet the demand of the American public for 
some directand expeditious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDITERRANEAN by steamers of the 
same standani of speed, comfort, excellence of ser 
vice and cuisine that marks the Express service of 
the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 8. 8. CO. between 
New York, Southampton, and Bremen, this Company 
have decided to despatch at regular intervals tw 


| of their well-known Express steamers from NEW 


YORK to GENOA, ITALY 

The fine, fast steamers FU LDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power have been designated for 
this service, and will _— from NEW YORK for GIB- 


| RALTAR and GE NO 





WERRA, April 2; FU . DA, April 16; WERRA, May 7; 
FULDA, May 28; WERRA, June 18; FULDA, Jul 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 

press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route without braving the 
Northern latitudes of the ATLANTIC, without cross- 
ing the Channel, and without tedious railroad travel. 

Prom GENOA the traveller can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO, or 


| any other health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 


polnts in ITALY, in a comparatively short time by rail. 

Travellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, C HINA, JA- 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, can make connection at GE- 
NOA with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IM- 
PERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on 


| their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua | TRALIA. 


Passengers for the Ttatian Lakes, Switzerland, and the 
Tyrol will find this route the most direct, easiest, and most 
comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in siz hours from 


Genoa, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1482. For“ Itinerary” address 
HOWARD 8. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 
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ARE UP, «:s « ¢ 
. OLDMAN,, , 


« « «x «x WAKE UP! 


Be a Book-Keeper— 
Be a First-Class Book-Keeper ! 


You will never fall asleep over your work or be 
troubled over long columns of figures if you will pur- 
nen and master the contents of “‘ GooDwIn’s Im- 

VED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL.” 
This book is not a luxury, but a necessity—particu- 
larly to the progressive. It ‘leads directly to money- 
—_ and money-saving. You must have it some 
oy. n’t wait until you need it so badly that you 
will have to telegraph for it, as many others have 
done, but send for a descriptive pamphlet at once, 
Spee 6 ook of which ~~ will surely order a copy 
mw Size of book, 744x104 inches; 

Fintresen ted in cod. and black; ro bound. 
nth’ aition meena’ January 1892. 32,029 

copies sold and 3,027 testimonials received up to Tuesday, Marc 1892. PRICE, $3.00. CuT 
THIS CARD OUT AND SAVE IT, as it will not appear again. Address all Selighs exactly as illews: 


J. H. GOODWIN, R270, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


sSer =a: 5 








A NEW BOOK in the BERCY SERIES. 


LA FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 12mo, Cloth, 196 pages, $1.00. 


This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapid wae: of the French language, and will enable 
teachers to lighten their work 4 using it as a first book for the instruction of pupils who do not care to 
devote much — toa thorough study of French, yet are anxious to understand and comprehend when 


travelling 

Other Books ke the Same Author: 
LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages...... 0.2.0... ..ccseeeeeeeeceeeeee teens 50 cents 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. NUN ESES aka ahi aetna 75 cents. 


LE LANGUE FRANCAIS Part). 12mo, clo th, 292 
LE LANGUE FRANCAIS Seomma Part). 12mo, cloth, 2 POND. . cch ec cnssdaccsocs $1.25 


- i These books are simple, easy, and progressive works for the study of the French in the Natural 
et . 


William R. Jenkins, 2/'reneh Books,” 851-853 6th Av., N.Y. 


A NEW EDITION DE LUXE. 


VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The first and on.y fine edition of Hugo's Works, in- 

cluding all the romances and travels, and the princi- 

pal poems and dramas, ever made in the Englishlan- | py pr, Josian Royce, Assistant Professor of Phi- 
Vichor Hugo is nd question the greatest ats 4 losophy at Harvard University, and author of 


French writers o, tion, and is now est ‘ a 
in Europe rat) merica as one of_the loomed The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,’ etc 
8vo, $2.50. 


writers 0, bps Nineteenth Century. He was also a 
Dr. Witu1am T. Harris, the eminent writer on 


most gifte d poet and as a dramatist his great pad 
been wonderfully successful. Philoso sane ody and the accomplished Commissioner of 





“Ruy Blas,” ‘The Fool's Revenge,’ etc., etc., have 
This a embellished with over 200 su Education, says of this book: *‘The author seems 
etchings hotogravures by the best artists in ve me to have made one of the most successful at- 
France, the he lat ter being mainly executed by the great mpts to present to the student the salient points 
firm of Goupil @ Co. of Paris. All of these illus- e German systems of Philosophy in a form 
trations are proofs on Imperial Japanese Govern- =e intelligible. *” 
ment paper. 
The fype te large and THE er Seon 
is large and new, and set in @ fine open 
Re Rn Foy Ola 
utiful natu int lai : volume is a “wW." 
Berwin sy to handle, end the binding is vellum Houghton, Mifflin && Coa. ? Boston, 


cloth, gilt tope. slightly trimmed. Complete in 30 
zi East Seventeenth St.. New York 


voLs., issued at the rate o ee 2 vols. a, 

at $2. 50 PER VOLUME. — 

pages showing type, page, and or wit canple —_— be read by every Harvard man and by every 

say npr sent on application. e graduate and student,as weli as by every 
Local representatives and salesmen wanted. omy “A satire refined yet slashing. 


Estes & Laurtat, Publishers, Boston. “ Excoriatingly witty.” 


The Two Philosophers: 
Unmounted Photographs A QUAINT, SAD COMEDY. 


+. b) 
Of Ancient and M odern Works Shows the “temper in which philosophers dispute.” 


- ast, fae ~ pao Price, 50 cents. 
i yoo architecture, Mailed, postage peid, to any address on reeeipt of 
Price, cabinet size, $1. 
dozen; sizes in pro- 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 








ete. price, by the Publishers, 
Portion. ‘Lantern slides toor. | J. G. CUPPLES Company, Boston 


Catalogue end, 100 surrl-| Reading Case for the Nation, 


w- Photogra 
piste poner for the Mustration of books on art and | To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
spans (temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
SoULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., | in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
PUBLISHERS, in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
888 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
Please mention The Nation, receipt of 75 cents. 














Sea-Shore bss 
Properties. 


ISLAND ON THE 


MAINE COAST. 

FOR SALE.—One of the most beautiful islands 
on this coast, consisting of several hundred 
acres of fine high land: woodland and open 
grass land; cliffs and beaches; bordering on 
perfect harbors; extended mountain and isl- 
and views—convenient to regular steam com- 
munication; taxes nominal. This property, 
situated in the central part of Penobscot Bay 
in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
the Maine Coast and forty miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Bar Harbor, is one of the 
very few islands left for sale at farm values 
and must be sold to settle a joint ownership 
account. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


CAPE ROSIER, 


MAINE. 

FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
nearly continuous shore front. Cape Rosier 
shares with the island of Mt. Desert the most 
rugged and picturesque characteristics of the 
shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
ter; has good regular steam communication, 

’ unsurpassed mountain and island views, bold, 
rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
beaches, and has a great variety of fine trees. 
These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of from 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sums fine and perfectly 
protected seashore estates. The lands will 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 

ALFRED BOWDITCH, 


HENRY CY ROWS. Trustees, 
J. MURRAY HOWE 


27 School St., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS SHORE. 

FOR SALE.—On the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (commonly known as the Bev- 
erly Shore), one of the most finely situated 
improved estates on this line of coast, con- 
sisting of 20 acres of high table-land, com- 
manding broad and beautiful ocean views. 
The land fronts on the shore, has fine beach, 
rocks, and is convenient to good anchorage 
for yachts. Large, substantially built man- 
sion-house, stable, greenhouse, gardener’s 
cottage, gardens, orchard, avenues, and a 
great variety of fine trees, lawns, and shrub- 
bery. One hour’s ride from Boston. This 
property will be sold at a low price to settle 
an estate. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 





The undersigned act as agents for the pur- 
chase and rental, and offer for sale and lease 
properties on all parts of the New England 
Coast. Descriptions of the best estates avail- 
able in any section desired given. The Maine 
and Massachusetts Coast a specialty. 

J. MURRAY_HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass 





